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To THE 

Surviving Sufferers 

OF THE 

Dreadful Explosion at Sprinohill Mines, 

and all who have been 

Brought to Mourn by that Terrible Calamity, 

THIS Work, which Relates the Thrilling 

Story of the Whole Scene, is Dedicated by 

The Author. 
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On page 197, 7th line from top, ought to be 1886-87, 
instead of *' 1885-57." 

Page 239, 10th line from bottom, ought to read "1833," 
instead of 1883. 

Page 244, on 12th line from bottom, instead of " that 
year," it ought to be the year 852. 



PREFACE. 



No event in llie history of Canada bas sitartled the 
1 and touched the hearts of all classes more than 
terrible calamity at Springhill Collicriee. By this 
fill catastrophe one hundred and twenty-five brave 
i lost their Uvea, leaving dtatitute two hundred and 
T orphans, widows and widowed mothers to mourn 
r bereavement, 

nighty destructive forces of nature having been 

nitted by the Almighty to rush forth out of their 

^ambent, causing this calamity, for some wise purpose 

a cannot now understand, it is fitting that some landmark 

Ktould be fixed to note the momentous event. The norra- 

B of this disaster, in all its bearings, is recorded iu the 

llbllowiDg pages. The writer, having had facilities for 

l«btuning authentic infonuation, and having explored the 

. previous to the explosion, and visited the place 

P'ftfterwards, has undertaken to issue the work, assured that 

II will accomplish some good. It will be seen by 

i Qie narrative that the great moral lessons which should 

6 learned by tliis calamity have not been overlooked, 

. Coal-mining Ijeing one of the greatest industries of the 

lay, and the mode of formation and deposit of coal-niea- 

i forming one of the great unsettled problems of 

! writer has included a chapter relating to 

a matter?, believing that it will be read with interest. 

J describes the underground workings of the col- 

itea his experience of the " mysteiies of the 



Pnfaee. 

me," as they appeared to him during his YiBitfl to i 
iJoomy region. 

The history of the mines where the explodon 1 
place, and the town of Springhill that has a 

L, being considered of special interest to the readf 
1 a prominent place in the work. References , j 
taade to the other great coal fields of Nova Scotia, i 
e 80 closely allied to that in which the sad event a 
d. The disastrous explosions at the "Ford Pit" 
"Drnmmond Colliery" are also alluded to. "Sa 
if^inst accidents in mines," it is hoped, will be 
value to mining operators. The Glossary is designed 
kxplain terms used in connection with coal-m 
eing familiar with these terms. 

To all who have assisted in any way furnishin 
for this volume, the writer would acknowledge his A 
KDse of indebtedness, and would gladly ^ve due c 
to each source from which he has obtained informatJi 
•Ul,, as this could not be done without detracting j 
interest of the work to the reader, it is hoped that t 
fieceral acknowledgment will suffice for all. 

The writer's desire in some measure will be attaint 
ithe reader of this volume, after perusing its pages, < 
idncerely say — 



"Blest the dnv tliat's past nitlio 
Blest the dnj with a sigh if tv 
The lears of tliose who have u 



a sigh; 

an only dry 



R, A. H. JL. , 
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CHAPTER 1. 

The Startling News. 

On Saturday, February 2l8t, 1891, the world 
was startled by the tidings that a sad disaster had 
occurred at one o'clock that dav in the west side 
of the Eastern Slope of the Cumberland Railway 
and Coal Company's Collieries at Springhill, Xova 
Scotia. 

This melancholy announcement was somewhat 
alleviated by a ray of hope that the loss of life 
might not be so great as was at first anticipated. 
This hope, however, was soon dispelled by a reali- 
zation of the fact that a terrific explosion had taken 
place in the deep and darksome pit, by which one 
hundred- and twenty-one of the brave miners had 
been instantly killed, and seventeen injured — some 
of them fatally — leaving fifty-eight widows, one 
hundred and sixty-nine orphan children, and eight 
widowed mothers to mourn their loss. 

B. (17) 
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The disaster waa rendered still more heai-t-rend- 
Blig when it came to be known that many of the 
|bodiea of those who had lost their lives in tlie fatal 
^it were aeorclied, mangled, and Iniried among the 
tiine, thna rendering this disaster one of the most 
terrible calamities known in the Instnry of ao&\r 
mining operations. As the appalling magnitude, 
Bdreadfnl suddenness, and heart-rending scenes of. 

i terrible aeeident became known, the Christian 
Iworld folt tlie throes, and messages of sympathy 
jBnd aid came pouring in from every quarter, among 
■which were telegrams from Lord Stanley, Governor 
general of Canada, and our graeioua Queen, whose 
widowed heart telt the pangs of her sorrowing sub- 
Befits, although in the linmhle Hpliere of a ininer's 
Oil hearing 

The Awful Cry, 

f'Explosion at the mine!" the inhabitants of the 
!orrow-9trieken town rushed to the moutli of the pit,. 
F happily they might be able to render assistance. 
fit waa needless to attempt consoling the vast a^em- 
^lage. The instinct of every one eompoeing that 
iBorrowing crowd seemed to tell tJiem that some 
riend was among the lost. Although niany had 
iped to the .'surface without injury, yet it was 
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.HOOU known rliat nearly ono hundred and fifty of 

I those who liad been to work in the depths below 

I were missing, and tliat among tlieae were hushanda 

^^tliose wives and the fathers of those bonnie bairns 

i Mid the brothers of those older children. Even, toOj 

htttaODg the absent were the tender sons of those 

^^ad parents whoac hoary heads must soon descend 

with sorrow to tlic grave, and tiie orfihan hoy of 

that poor anil lonely widow, whose heart nmat now 

bleed in solitnde. 

Altlioiigh no one present could tell the story of 
how the accident occurred, yet none could doubt 
its reality or fail to believe that all who had been 
Working in the vicinity of the fetal occurrence had 
been ruthlessly kilJed without a moment's warning. 
All that could be gathered from those working on 
the Buriacf of the pit at the time of the exploBion 
was that a tremor of the ground was felt by them, 
whilst those who were engaged in other portions of 
&e mine, and had escaped, testilied that a dull 
; coming from a distance reached their oars, 
followed by 

JXDIOATIONS OF DESTRUCTION, 

1 tliey suddenly dropped their implements and 
B ft push for life. 
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All feces gathered paleness as the rescued told 
their tales of woe, for it was now too evident that a 
dreadfiil explosion had not only taken place in the 
mine, but that the poisonous after-damp had done 
its work of death in the pit which had long been 
considered one of the most secure coal mines in the 
world. Before proceeding with details, a glance 
at the location of Springhill and its Collieries will 
enable the reader to understand where the accident 
occurred. 




CIIAITER 11. 

Scene of the Disastrh. 

The town of Spriitghill, where tlio direful event 
Ebctitirrcd, is beautifully situated in the central part ■ 
•^'of Cumberland County, five miles west nf the main 
trai'k of the Intercolonial Railway, and on the east- 
ern side of the Springliill and Parreboro Railway. 
Ut ifl one hundred and twenty-six miles distant by rail 
■fromlTalifiix: twenty-two from Amherst; twenty-on« 
^^V3m Oxford: twenty-seven from Parrsboro, and 
E^irty-eight from Pugwash. 

■ Coming down the Springliill and I'lvrtrtboro Rail- 
■Sray from it« junction with the Intercolonial, the town 
H|>or8te upon the view, presenting a pleasing appear- 
Emce. Ite dwellings cover an extensive territory ou 
^me south-western side of a gentle elevation, said to 
B^ 1,094 leet above the level of the sea, and six feet 
H(yweF than the highest yieak of the Cohef|uid Moun- 
■ain range. The elevation being gradual for some 
BSstanoe around, there is no abrupt summit to the 
^uH. Standing on the highest [loint of this elevation 
^yi a bright summer morning, as the writer did, and 
Bweeping the eye in fvery direction, the scenery is 
|_ (21) 
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romantic ami grand. The bhi« hills of Now Bruns- 
wick far uway in the distance, skirting the iiortb- 
westem horizon, anil the majestic forest waving on 
the mure adjacent hill sides, with scattercii villaa at 
their hase, whose curling smoke ascend the wkiea, 
jirc-Henrfi a picture seldom seen on one liiudMrapc, 

The Collieries, 

Brhich have been ojjened to date at Springliill, are 
Hre in nnniber. They are distinguished an the 
BBBt, West and North Slopes, the Aberdeen Fit, 
Bid flie Syndicate Slope. The East Slope is also 
Known as No. 1 ; West, No. 2, and North, No. 3. 
B^e Aberdeen Pit and Syndicate Slope have not 
Been much worked as yet; the oth'ei's are in full 
m^eration. 

■ These Collieries are located on the western side 
B^ the town, and tJieir entrances arc at a respectful 
Kbtance (I'om the businesH portion. The entranceB 
^K the East and West Slopes ai-e each about half a 
■die from the Post OiHee. The former ia also 8,000 
Bset in a northerly direction from the latter. 
V By looking at the Plan of these — Nos. 1 and 
B Mines— it will he neen that each of their l.SOO 
Bbot Levels are connected by a tunnel niuiiing 
Klrongh a diviiling strata of eighty feet in thickness, 
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nd that eac^h haa \X» separate eiitmnce or t!)op«. 
hia tunnel is for haulage and ventilation, f}ie eoal 
tined on the upper level of No. 1 !*it being taken 
trough this tunnel into the bottoln luvel of No, 2 
*it, and thence up the slope to the Hurface. 

Although apparently othurwiwe on the pimi, the 
Cast Setini overtops the West. Thi.- Xi>rtli Seam 
iverlies thu East, ami \n i^eparatt^d from it hy 
150 feet i>f strata. The North and Kant Seams being 
separated, the fornier tkies not appear on the 
The true position of each of these seams will 
I seen by referring to the Chart on page 28, 

There being no iierpendieular shafts to these 
lines, they are entered by elopes, which are fully 
leecriWd in (■hiv])ter " Mechanical Operatiims of the 
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be m'uie is excavated in vaiious directions, forming 
|. lahyrinth of streets, cross streets, alleyways, and 
lourts, which are known by a variety of naraea, 
as Levels, Balances, Bords, Shntes, Planes, 
unnels, Manways, Gangways, t'hambers, ete., all 
ff>f which arc fully explained in the Glossary Depart- 
nent. 

By looking at the plan of the mines, the reader 
|«rill see that the "Balances" of No. 1 Slojie run 
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parallel with the main entrance from the foot Level 
up as far as the coal is mined in that direction, and 
are numbered accordiug to their distances from the 
bottom of the mUin slope. It will also be seen that 
the "Bords" running from these "Balances" are 
numbered from the bottom Level upwards, until 
tl^e head of the Balance is reached. 

Following the tracings on the plan, beginning at 
the foot of No. 1 Balance, and proceeding along the 
main level until No. 7 Balance is reached, and then 
counting the Bords upward to No. 3 Bord, the exact 
spot where the explosion is supposed to have taken 
place can easily be discovered. 

The Explosion Occurred 

in No. 8 Bord of No. 7 Balance, which is three- 
quarters of a mile west from the foot of the main 
entrance leading into No. 1 Pit. 

From the place of exploson the burning gas must 
have rushed forth w\t\\ terrible force, as it was in 
this and adjoining vicinities that all the mutilated 
bodies were found, and every one was evidently 
burnt or torn to death. 

Everv^ man in Nos. 6 and 7 Balances, and their 
connecting Bords, and along the main level as far as 
No. 8 Balance, were no doubt killed instantly by the 
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force of the explosion. The number of dead bodies 
found in this region can easily be counted on the 
plan, which also shows the place where each dead 
body was found in all parts of the mine. 

The space where the explosion did its greatest 
havoc covers an area of about. 2,000 feet, and as the 
doors, ventilators and stoppings in this neighbor- 
hood were all torn away, allowing the fire-damp to 
escape to other apartments of the mine, it rushed 
along the passages 

With Terrible Sweep, 

like "a rushing mighty wind," overwhelming every- 
thing at all movable in its course. This deadly 
gaseous element was immediately followed by a 
cohort of flame of awful fierceness. 

These fierce elements of destruction not only 
awept along the 1 ,900 foot level of the Eastern Slope, 
but swept with dreadfiil fury up into the 1,800 foot 
level of the same workings, and through the tunnel 
into the Western Pit, carrying immediate death to 
some who were in that direction, as will be seen by 
the number of black dots on the {)lan, each of these 
dots representing the place where a dead body was 
discovered. 
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The Wave of Sorki 



At aeveii o'(;Iot;k on the morning of the c 
the fatal expIoBion, the niinerB eiigiiged in th^ 
and "West Slopes descended to work as UBuaL-X 
Aberdeen Pit had been inactive for some dm^ 
owing to lack of empty coal cars tti receive t 
put, the North Slope wiia also idle that day. 
three collitiries give employment to about 1^ 
land boytt. From sixty to seventy horses ate i 
work in the pite. The men and boys are diatx 
about as follows i In No. 1 Pit, 300 ; in No. ] 
^n No. 3, 400 ; and on the surface, 350. 
quently, 600 miners went to work that moj 
the East and West Slopes with all the buayd 
youth and manhood. No manifestations of J 
appeared to warn of the sad event ttiat wa« ft 
transpire. It ia true that in some bosoms tl 

Foreboding Ai'prehension 

that some dire calamity should happen in the i 
at some distant day. 
(2«) 
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This fear was engendered by a current rej^ort tliat 
an old woman named " Mrs. Coo " had suggested to 
some one that something would happen about the 
mines during the coming month of May. As a con- 
sequence of this report, a committee was ai)pointed 
to examine the mine, which they did, and found no 
visible cause for alarm, as will be seen by a portion 
of the evidence adduced at the inquest. Notwith- 
standing the result of this examination, a few of the 
ndners still retained a germ of their former timidity, 
on the plea that '^ Mother Coo " was generally known 
to' tell the truth, and hence their apprehensive mus- 
ings. That day the work went on in the mines as 
usual, without mishap or interruption until noon, 
when a stoppage of half an hour was allowed for 
dinner. After partaking of the noon-day meal the 
machinery was again put in motion and operations 
proceeded until seventeen minutes to one o'clock, 

-when 

A Terrific Explosion 

took place, the report of which was heard like sullen 
thunder, resounding through many portions of the 
mine. Those of the miners who were not instantly 
killed by the explosion knew what it meant, and 
fled for their lives, and many thus escaped the fear- 
ful doom that must have overtaken them had they 
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remained at their posts of duty. As the lamps were 
quickly extinguished by the effects of the gas, and 
the miners left in utter darkness, escape wa« almost 
impossible. However, by strenuous efforts, many 
gained the surface, and thus their lives were saved. 

Those who were in the vicinity of where the 
explosion occurred, were doubtless killed instantly, 
as has already been sbited. Those further off, and 
not killed by the explosion, evidently fell ^^ctim8 
immediately by inhaling the first breath of 

The Deadly Oiioke-Damp. 

A number of miners, including Charles Burrows, 
heard the report some. 000 feet from where the explo- 
sion took place and at once felt the oppression of 
tlui (lamp, and instantly threw themselves flat on 
their faces. Xo matter in what direction they 
attempted to go they encountered gas, through 
which they could hardly force their way. After 
running a great distance in this manner they got to 
]Mire atmosphere and finally reached the top of "the 
mine. The last to reach the surface, of those alive, 
were John McKinnon, George Davidson and John 
Lo(,*khart. These were working in No. 2 Mine, and 
were not injured in any way. 
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Those who had made their escape from the pit 
could tell nothing as to what the lose of life was. 
Many testified that as they ran towards the entrance 
"of the pit they knew some of their companions to 
fall over from the effects of poisonoua {jases, stating 
that in every case where it was possible to do so 
they lent those who had been overcon\e the assist- 
ance they required to reach the surface. 

Ae nearly everj- one of those known to have been 
in the mines had relatives or dear friends among 
those who had assembled at the month of the pit 
where the explosion occurred, 

The Excitement was Indescribable. 

Mothers^fathers, sisters, brothers, wives and children 
ran about in wild contusion, imploring all whom 
they met to institute a search for their friends. No 
one could remain unmoved as they saw frail mothers, 
half clothed, clasping tender little ones to their 
bosoms, beseeching men who were near at hand to 
find out as soon as possible if their husbands, the 
fathers of their dear babies, were among the <lcad. 
Despite the cold rain storm that prevailed, the wo- 
men and children remained around the pit \mtil they 
were assured of the fate of their friends. It was 



trvr>r \v-irii^>:?."r»L^«l in r*a!iLt«i:i. Str^rii men wept like 
i:h.iMiv!i a.- rL»i-v t.»rLc!«i the wailiii^ *:>i those who 
iv-risr'i ri.» \*^ v«>mt*:»r>--'l for the I»:*ss of ilear ones 
wh«'Tn rii«L*v ^clivve*! were lai'i !t>w in the 

. 0>Li» Embrale ';>f Peath. 

Alrhouirh everv etiort wa.s made to ascertain the 
numl'trr 'jf thi>sc remaiiiiniT in the pit. it was inipos- 
rribk- xo «lo s«:» foF soiiie time, as a larsre number of 
men ami Kws haJ run to tht:ir homes, as soon as 
possiV»Ie after reaching the siirtace. However, it 
was lielievfil that the number would reach one hun- 
dre«l an«l tittv at least. Larsje bands of men stood 
ready tij descend the Eastern Slope as soon as it was 
deenied «^atc t»> do so. 

As nianv «>f those who had come to the surfieu^ 
had made their exit from Xo. 2 Slope, it was soon 
•lis«:«.-vered that that pit had also l>een affected by 
the explosion. In a short rime a crowd assembled 
ar'>:!id its surface and the work of rescue com- 
friended ^\-ithout delav. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



HKARCHINfl FOR THE DeAD AND INJURED. 



About, fifteen miiiutee after the explosion, "Win, 

!, Overman of No. 1 Slope, and Ralph Turner 

d down into No. 2 Slope to iiecertain what the 

; was. After discovering one or two of the 

*d. whom they took to the surface with all 

iste, tliey returned immediately, accompanied by 

Eilcolm McMillan, Alex, Ohishohu, Moses Jones, 

\otnas "Whittle, John Matheson, jr., and some 

s, who organized themselves into a volunteer 

partly. In an incredibly short time these 

denien liad brought to the surface sixteeu in- 

d, inrlndiug Cyrus Munroe, of Port Elgin, who 

Linconacious lying a short distance from 

f dead butty, Jamea Morrison, but under carefiil 

Mtbaent soon recovered. Mr. Reese carried Mr. 

oe on his back from where he was discovered 

1 bottwni of the slope. The place where Mr. 

e was found will be seen by referring to the 

1 of the mine. Fi-om the bottom of the slope 
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the (lead and injured were conveyed in boxes to 
the surface up the main outrauee by the nuifhin- 
ery for hoisting eoal. On arrival at tlio surface 
the injured were taken to tlieir Imuifs without 
delay. 

Among those who went into the West Slope 
Saturday afternoon in search i>f the deail, hesidcn 
those already mentioned, were John .lolinston. John 
Leadbeater, Charles Rennic, John Mofiatt, R. W, 
McDonald, Jesfle Armiahaw, Daniel Murray, and 
A- A. McKinnon. The latter went down to look 
for MeKinnon's brother, whom they found aniou^ 
tiie dead. Jesse Arraishaw's mission was also a sad ' 
i, as the bodies of his sons Jesse and Herbert, I 
and that of a young man named Ernest Bainbridge, | 
who lived in hiw family, were all diseovcrod lyingf I 
dead. ] 

The rescuing party worked heroically at the 1 
peril of their lives, some of them carrying dead I 
bodies on their backs, and ascending and descend- I 
ing into the pit many timee during the afternoon. I 

DuRiNo THE First Descent J 

of Messrs, Reese and Turner they attempted to gf> I 

into No. 1 Slope, where the explosion occurred, but -I 
they found the smoke and after-damji too great to 1 
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r venture. Half au hour afterwards, however, Mr. 
I Reeae and party euceeeded in getting iiitii this 
Ijjlace, whidi an eye-witneee dKscriYws thus: "Falls 
iof atone and coal, care all blown to pieces, rails 
Vlient like hooi>e, and general destrnction — very 
t smoky, and dead men and boys lying in all direc- 
fttiotie." 

I At thia time the smoke was coming from No, 1 
BBlope, through the upper ends of Now, 6 and 7 
^Balances, so thick that eorae of the men were afraid 

■ that there was fire existing somewhere in the vicin- 

■ tty, and that there might he another explosion. 

I Of this Mr. Reese was fully convinced, but was 
■teO anxious to get out the hodies, which were lying 
■iairound in ail directions, that he did not make his 
BconvietionB known lo the others at the time, some 
■being of the opinitm that there was no fire. IIow- 
Bbver, -rames Simpson, Underground Manager of 
Kl9b. 3 Pit. who had witnessed the smoke, agreed 
nritb Mr, Keese that fire existed, and that it wan 
Biecoming dangerous, and sti the part^' agreed to 
■pive up the weareh for two hours in order Ut ascer- 
Buin the result of the fire, leading the pit at six 
■k'^ock in the evening, by which time forty-four 
■3md bodies and sixteen injnred had been taken to 
MbB suriace of Xo. 2 Mloix-. 
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The Firi=t 1>rad Body Fodnh 

. was that of "William II. Turner. Notwitli.^taiKiing 

f this agi'eement to leave tlie pit for two hours, when 

. one hour had passed, William Lorimer called on 

[ Mr. Reeee at hia house, where he was resting, and 

I informed him that there was a boy missing that 

' possibly might be living and groping around in the 

flark. They descended at once in search of this 

boy, but did not find him, as he had gone from 

where he was working in No. 2 Slope to No. 1, a 

, short time before the explosion, and got killed. 

) His name was George Bond. When the two hours 

I had exjiired the searching parties returned into N"o. 

[ 2 Mine and worked all night. 

' At four o'clock Sabbath morning. Manager 

I lieewe. in company with Joseph Robertson and 
Allen C. McKinnon, went down the East Slope 
fc.in search of fire, which they expei'ted to find. 
B-ifter being satisfied that fire existed they returned 
I to the surlace to get buckets ami more help. At 
I six o'clock Mr. Reese, with John Dunbar, Manage 
f of the " Tom Pit," Pictou, Thomas Scott, and about 
I twenty others, went down into the pit again, and 
\ extinguished the fire with water. This fire was 
in N{), 2 Bord of No. fl Balance, where a large 
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quantity of timber was scattered about, and had it 
not been promptly put out the result might have 
been deplorable. 

At the East Slope, 

local volunteer relief parties also went down into the 
pit of death, a short time after the explosion, and 
the scenes of carnage and wreckage which met their 
gaze must be retained in memory while life last«. 
It was a terrible undertaking, but nothing could 
daunt the brave men, each being wholly animated 
by the conviction that to relieve suffering and save 
the life of a fellow-creature even at the risk of his 
own life was his present duty, and hence they 
descended to look for their missing comrades 
regardless of consequences. What brave deeds 
many did that day will never be known. Those 
who volunteered to enter the mines in search of 
victims were many and prompt, and their bravery 
in facing deatli by going into the pit so soon 
after the explosion is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. As an illustration of the heroism 
manifested in many cases, one man, whose wife earn- 
estly besought him not to venture going down into 
the pit, as there was danger of him losing his life, 
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coulii not be persuaded by ber entreaties, but d«- 
Hceoded and brought bodies tVom beyond over &lls 
which few others, it is said, eoiilil climb. 

Some who deei-ended into No. 1 Pit first after the 
explosion were borne back to the surface suffocated 
and uncouBciouB. Joseph Robertflon, one of the first 
men who went to the rescue at No. 1 Slope, was ao 
overcome by the after-damp that he was compelled 
to crawl on hia hands and knees for quite a distance. 
After gaining the surface, and getting properly sur- 
vived and adjusted, he returned to Utie pit and worl 
heroically day and night for three days. He and 
Malcolm Blue were among the greatest workers, and 
discovered a large number of the dead. 

The heroic courage and endurance of Overman 
Reese, in leading men to tlie rescue of the wounded 
and recovery of tlie dead, was admired by all, and 
one of the rescued parties has since acknowledged 
his indebtedness to him by a tangible recognition. 

Among the First Volunteers 

to enter tlie East Slope after the explosion were 
Joseph Robei-tBon, Malcolm Blue, William Ray, 
J. Madden, James Harvey, H, Bunt, John D. 
Beaton, William Murray, James Miller, George 
Morrison, George Oulton, Charles H. Weller, James 
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nbert, Dsniel O'Brien, ami William McfTJlvniy. 
t iimnber of these parties did not roaeh tJie surface, 
ht returned immediately from the bdttoiii of tlie 
Ippo to look for their companions, while the atmos- 
nere was alarmingly impure vrith eoal diiKt and 
|6ated smoke. 

These first seiirchiiifi parties proceeded along 

I level as far as they were able to venture, ami in 

Irshort time had renened all the living. Amiuijf the 

yured were five boys, irnmed AVillard Carter, John 

bnway. Dannie Robertaon, Adolphus Landry, and 

^Biel Beaton, all of whom have survived b\it 

V^illard Carter, who died at ten o'clock that night. 

At Xo. 3 Shute a fire, coneisting of some wood 

i clothing, was discovered. This fire was put out 

r James Lambert. Had it been allowed to remain 

I short time longer the consequences would, no 

mbt, have been serious. 

Whilst these rescue parties were at work eiidea- 

g to save the living in No. 1 Slope, X^ndergroiiud 

[anagera Conway, Simpson and Hargreaves. Assist- 

; Manager Mclnnis, Deputy Inspector Madden, 

e otlier colliery officials were coming to the 

inesj with all haste, by special train from the 

ringhill Junction, having left Springhill Station 

■ the noon train to attend a meeting of Alining 
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Officials of Cumberland County, to be held that day 
at Maccan, for the purpose of forming a Society for 
the Protection of Mining Officials. After arriving at 
the Junction, these gentlemen had been called back 
by telegram, announcing that an explosion had 
taken place at the mines. 

On Arrival at the Mines, 

Underground Manager Conway procured a lamp, 
called for volunteers, and at once descended No. 1 
Slope, accompanied by Assistant Manager Mclnnis, 
Messrs. James Ferguson, Peter Shannahan, A. D. 
Ferguson, Malcolm Blue, James Miller, Joseph 
Robertson, and some others. These gentlemen 
pushed into the mine as far as they were able to 
go with safety, and in a short time some good 
work was accomplished. Ventilation being the first 
essential required to prevent further death from the 
effect of poisonous gases in the mine, men were set 
to work constructing partitions of canvas, in order 
to replace the brattices that had been destroyed. 
The use of this brattice work is given in the Glos- 
sary at the end of the book. After Mr. Conway and 
party had descended many others went down to 
endeavor to find fathers, sons, brothers, and other 
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relatives, who hail perislitjcl in tlie mine. Alexander 
Mclnnis, Assi8ta,nt Manager, led one searching party 
along the level as far a& No. 6 Balanee, and up that 
incline nntil overcome by the after-damp, when he 
had to be assiBted out of tlie- pit. C^eeil Parsons 
and [Juderground Manager Hargreaves managed to 
reach the AVestern Slope in eat'ety. General Man- 
ager of the Company, .T. R. ('iiwans, also went 
down to see for himself the stflte of atlaira in 
the mine. Many dead liodies were seen among 
the ruins, unt owing to the dangers attending 
tlie work of rescue at this time, little progress 
could be made. Owing to the depth of debris 
^in many places, rescuers were eoinpelle<i to crawl 
,d climb, carrying a dead body on their back or 
ms, and their lamp in their mouth. Still the work 
rescue went on till six o'clock, when Un<]erground 
^r Couway, in consul tatiou with other offi- 
advised that as all the liriug had evidently 
in taken from the pit, all hands should leave 
mine for some time, in order that a free eur- 
of the air, forced into the pit by the powerfiil 
on the surface, might drive out the noxiona 
ip. According to this announcement of Mr. 
fiirtJier searching was discontinued in ] 
I fflope for five hours. 
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One (IF TiiR llEitiiEri 

I who went down into No. 1 Slope on Saturdaj' to 
I aseht m the work of rescue and with refreshments to 
L the men who were at work, was Rev. David Wright, 
lof Wpringhill, As Rev. Mr. "Wright's experience 
I that afternoon will give the reader a better idea of 
I tile state of the mine than anj-tliing tlie writer conld 
l,6ay, we give the narrative in his own word*: 

I "I waa on ray way to River John, and hat! got to 

I Sjjringliill Junction. A special was sent down, and with 

F some others I returned. Managers all went down into the 

L mine. I entered ivith some refreshments. With some 

' others I hurried along the level towards the scene of the 

explosion. I had given away my handkerchief, so t cut 

the lining out of my vest and put it over my mouth. We 

1 got in a long way when we met some other men, who told 

I us that the manager, Mr. Conway, had gone forward, and 

I left word that no one was to procoed further, as he would 

ioome out by the Mine Bord. We got anxious about him 

r and his volunteers. So one of tbe men and I went down 

\ the Mine Bord till we met them. Some of thera were 

pretty well gone with the after-damp. We kept together, 

shouting to each other to be sure that no one dropped 

down. When a man gets after-damp he simply lies down 

and falls asleep. When we reached the main level we 

were joined by the others. Mr. Conway said there was 
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^Botbing living in the mine, aDd gave orders tbiit all were 
Bo leave, and in the course of four or five linurs the after- 
Bamp Vould all be driven out. We left the iniue at six 
^relock. The scene alnng the level was pitiful. The 
^Bcplosion had rushed toward the bottom of the mine. 
^Hot much damage was done, onlj the props knocked out, 
^prbieh caused the sides and roof partially to fall in. The 
Hbfit thing we saw on our way in, after leaving the bottom ■ 
Hf the slope, was a couple of horses lying dead. A little 
Hirther on, and two others were standing, one of them 
^herally burned red — at least the side nest to us was red 
^Msh. It was killed. Then right in from these the debris 
^Bocked the way. Now and again a large fall, under 
Hrliich was a- horse, part of it visible. The driver was, we 
^Knew, somewhere near. 1 stayed at the slope all night. 
HjlTent down at four o'clock in the morning for a time, and 
^Benwent home. Went down East Slope at twelve o'clock, 
H^bath, in company with James Harvey. Hugh Marling, 
^^lexander Lorimer, G. Anderson, James McSavaney, and 
^■ro others, whose names I cannot remember, We went 
^Bong the level. Four went up No, 6 Balance. Lorimer, 
^udereon, McSavaney, and myself, went alon;r and up 
^■O. 7 Balance. We brought down 
^M The Body of Thomas Wiij^on, 

^Be flhot firer. We came out, Lorimer carrying the body 
Bb Ilia back, Anderson steadying Iwhind, I in front with 
the lamp, and McSaviiiiey behind with another lamp. We 
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walked in this manner a long way till we got a stretcher, 
on which we put the body. Those out of No. 6 Balance 
I joined us, carrying the remains of William MuKee. On 
our way out with these bodies, we met another lot coming 
in, who went uji No. 6 Balance. When we reached No. 4 
Balance the roof was falling in. I was in front, and drew 
hack. James Harvey went on U) examine, and in a few 
minutes reported lliat it was not safe to go on, and we sat 
down for fifteen or twenty minutes. We were here joined 
by four or five others, carrying another dead body. After 
the falling had ceased, Harvey examined again, and re- 
ported all safe, and we pushed onward and reached the 
bottom of the slope ill safety. It was a weird sight in one 
place to see two bodies sitting each with a safety lamp in 
his hand." 

The Work of Rescue was Resumed 

at half-past eleven o'clock Saturday niglit, a large 
^ number of volunt«era deacending and workijig vig- 
[■orously without cessation during the night, unless 
I "when compelled by fatigue or nausea to retire. 

Mr. Conway, Underground Manager of No. 1 

■ Slope, on descending, directed a crew at once to 

collect all the living horses throughout the mine and 

put them in the stables at the foot of the slope. 

, Mr. Conway also endeavored to remove the wreek- 

1 from the main level as far along towards the 
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?i<amty of tlie explosion as possibla, bo that a trolley 
f iBiight run along the rails to i-onvej- dead bodies to 
['the foot of the slope, where they were hoisted to the 
I purface. 

Diirin^ti tile night great progress was made, two 
Ziousand feet of the level having been cleared, and 
E'fiie worst obstructions removed from the paBsages 
pleading to where the men had died. 

At half-past six o'clock on Sabbath morning, 

. Conway was so overcome through the effects of 

^ft.tigne and after-damp that he left the pit and 

lained on the surface until eleven o'clock, when 

lemorrhage set in, and he bled so freely that he was 

pinpelled to go home and remain under medical 

featment for several days. Meantime," Thomas 

:ott acted in his place. 

Sabb'Ath Morning, 

: arrival of Mr. Conway at the surface, large 
ffds of volunteer relief parties went down, aa tihe 

lane was tlien considered free from the dangerous 

nap by Inspector Gilpin and Deputy Inspector 

Kaddeu, who went into No. 1 Slope and passed up 

B U o. 2. The local searching parties were assisted 

r 4 number of brave meu who had come by rail 

Dg the night, from Htellarton and Wcritvillo. A 
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crew from the Joggins also rendered valuable assist- 
ance, and by six o'clock on Sabbath evening over 
one hundred dead bodies haxl been recovered. 
. That day was one to be remembered. It did not 
seem like Sabbath. Few realized it was a holy day. 
The sw^eeping grief was so great that the Sabbath 
sacredness was overwhelmed, and the sanctuary of 
God invaded thereby. 

Some of the bodies found were horriblv mutilated, 
and a few could not be recognized only by their 
clothing. Others were quite natural. The position 
of over fifty of the dead recovered showed that they 
had not been killed by the force of the explosion, 
but were overcome by the atter-danip w^iile trying 
to escajjc. It was evident that none had escaped 
who encountered the full blast of the first sweep of 
the fire-damp. It could be seen, by the way some 
held their arms, and with their safety lamps in their 
hands, as they hiy (m the bottom of the pit on their 
faces, that they had 

Died from Suffocation. 

Many, w^hen found, although cold and still in death, 
looked as peaceful in the face as though tlicy were 
merely sleeping. In a few cases the clinched hands 
and twisted limbs showed that the i^oor men had 
died in convulsions. 
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The general evidence wftB overwlielming that 
death was sudden In the majority of t-asee. Ono 
man, when killed, had been in the act of Bracking, 
and the stem of his pipe, held by the month, re- 
mained until taken out after recovery. Another 
had a mouthtnl of bread, as if in the act of eating 
his dinner. A few of the dead were found standing 
in the most natural popitions. One was leaning 
against a post. 

The bodies of Diinie! Lockhavt and Peter 
Gallagher, when recovered, showed that Gallagher 
httd a tirm hold of Loekhart, as if assisting him to 
elimh over a fall leading from the bord where they 
were killed. Two men had claaped hands, and 
evidently ran until the damp overtook them, when 
they fell on their faces and died with their hands 
united. The body of one man had his dinner-can 
strapped on his back. Two brothers, named David 
and .Tapies McVey, were locked so tightly, in each 
other's arms that they ivere taken out and cunveyed 
to their home in their embrace of deatli. Tlie rea- 
ciiing parties met with many other 

Unparallbi.bd Sights 

in their search for the dead. They also found much 
diflii-'iilty in some places proceeding with the work, 
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owing to the falls of timber and other debris block- 
ing up the way, and concealing dead bodioa. In 
the vicinity of where the explosion ocpurred was 
apparently a total wreck. Six loaded oars, each of 
which weighed from 1,600 to 1,900 lbs,,, were com- 
pletely overturned at the head of the No. 7 Balance. 
Iron rails were torn from their fastenings and twists 
ed into many forme. The writer saw one of tlieae 
raila, which was bent like a barrel hoop. His 
, attention was also directed to a shovel found at 
rthe place where Manager Swift's body was discov- 
ered, the iron portion of which was rolled up like 
a scroll. Ill the neighborhood of 6 and 7 Balance 
the force of the explosion had rent asuntler the tim- 
bera supporting tlie roof of Uie various chambers^ 
One of the greatest havocs was in a bord where ■ 
the bodies of Richard Dawson and his sou Samuel 
were found by Joseph Robertson. These bodies 
f were in a standing position close to each other, 
and covered to the neck by the niius. Tliey were' 
dragged out with the greatest of difficulty, owliig' 
to the small space through which the searching^ 
party had to crawl. A number of the rescuers in 
one place had a narrow escape ftnm a break-down. 
An avalanche of rocks showered down from the 
roof whilst they were carrying the dead body of 
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Richard Murphy, wliieli they wen* fOiii|H'llc«l to 
drop at the foot of Xo. 7 Balance, and run for th^-ir 
lives. This bodv was taken out tliret- da\> alt»-r- 
wards hv Overman ReesH.* and James Ft'rirn"^»n. 

Notwithstanding the enonnity of tli«- laUir in- 
volved, the volunteer parties continued tlirir M.-ari-h 
night and day, for five days, until Thursday, li'/th, 
at four o'clock, when the last ImkIv had In-eii 
recovered — that of 

Henry Swift, Uni»er<;roind MAN.viKK 

of the mines, which made thi- numlM-r tak«ii out 
dead one hundred and twentv-<tnr, 1m ride- tour of 
the injured, who have since died, makiiiir tli*- whole 
number killed one hundred and tw».'iirv-tivi-. 

« 

The searching party who dirr«ov»nd Mana;r*'r 
S^vift's bodv consisted of Malcolm Bin*-. A. \), 
Ferguson, W. D. ^[atlleson, Xeil M'DonaM. John 
Colwell, and Luke Harrison. Tin- \y*A\ wa- found 
under about three feet of rock. Th*- face wa> down- 
wards, and not disfigured. The pla^e when* the 
body was lying was on the main level, aln^iit 500 
feet from where the explosion occurred. 

The last two bodies found previous to that of 
Manager Swift were those of Archibald Shipley and 
James Xairn. These bodies were discovered in the 
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vicinity of where Swift's body w^as lying. Nairn's 
body was found on the morning of the 25th, and 
makes three of the Nairn family killed in the pit. 

On the day previous to this date the bodies of 
William Hyde, Donald McKay, Henry Livingstone, 
Kichard Murphy, John Francis, Andrew Bunt and 
Neil McLcod were all discovered under heavy falls 
of stone and coal, w^hich had to be removed before 
getting at the bodies. On the 24th, the bodies 
of John Hunter, Roger Noiles and John J. Mc- 
Donald were found by the searching parties. 
McDonald was throw-n up an incline seventy-five 
feet from whore he had been working. His body 
was shockingly mutilated, and one arm was missing. 
Noiles' body was also badly cut and torn. John 
Gillis' body was taken out of No. 2 Slope on the 
afternoon of the 23rd. It was thought that he had 
escaped injury, as his name did not appear on the 
list of the missing. Ho was a single man, and 
belonged to Cape Breton. 

After the dead miners had been recovered, the 
dead bodies of horses were collected, taken out of 
the pit, and cremated. The number of liorses killed 
was seventeen. 



CHAPTEK V. 



Care of the Wovnded. 



iThe first dutj- devolving iipou those who had 

B of .the mines was to look aftel- the injured, 

I this was promptly attended to. As soon as the 

I of afiaire was learned, J. R. Cowans, Gbneral 

lager, telegraphed at once to Amherst and Parra- 

r all the Doctors that could be spared in theae 

i to come on with despatt^h. This rf<[iiest was. 

ptuptlj responded to by Dre. Black, llewson, 

Ben, McDougall, Bliss and Camjibell, of Amherst ; 

1 Drs. Boggs, \tcKenzie, Babbitt, Atkinson and 

pd, of Parrsboro. When word of the disaster 

:hed Oxford, Drs. Cook and Morrinon, of that 

J, started immediately with their o]ierating cases, 

Kiting that there would be a larger number of 

nutations and other surgical operations to perform. 

Y the tiim; these medieal gentlemen had arrived 

e injured had been brought out of tlie mines, 

1 eareftilly treated by Drs. t'ove and Hayes, who 

Ide in the place. Dr. Bayard, another physician 

Bpringhill, would also have been in attendance, 

i owing to sickness was confined to his house. 

! physicians from Amherst, Oxford and ParrB^J 
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boro, however, did everything that they could 
assist alleviating the sufferings of the vroundi 
But, outside of the seven who had been brought 01 
burned, and several others partly suffocated by theJ 
after-damp, no medical aid could avail anything. 

Explosioil occurred seventeen minutes to one 
o'clock, and no living person was removed from the 
mines after two o'clock. As members of the relief 
parties were being constantly returned to the surface, I 
badly affected by the after-damp, it was deemed best 
to station medical men at the pit heads for the pur- 
pose of attending to such cases without delay. Dr. 
McDougall, of Amherst, and Dr. Atkinson, of Parrs- 
boro, were stationed at the West Slope, and at the 
East Slope I)rs. Boggs and Babbitt, of Parrsboro, and 
Drs. Cove and Hayes, of Springhill. All the other 
medical men roturned to their homes that evening. 
Those stationed at the entrances to the slopes re- 
mained at their posts of duty until six o'clock Sab- 
bath morning, when it was considered there was no 
more danger, thorough ventilation having been 
restored to the mines. The following is a 

Record of Injuries Sustained by Each 

individual and the result in each case : 

Willard Carter had a severe gash on face just 
below left eye, extending about one and a half inches 
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tdown side of face, and obliquely inward and upward, 
?«o that it could be probed to a depth of five inches. 
['Besides this, he was seriously burne<l about the 

J 

f hands and face. He remained in a profound stupor 
until 10 o'clock that night, when he die<l. He was 
thirteen years old, son of Reid Carter, who was 

I killed with his eldest son in the mine, and not 
recovered until the following morning. 

Joshua Mclfeil was taken to his boanling house 
in a state of stupor, and was thought simply to be 
affected by the after-damp. He soon developed 
violent convulsions, and died about 8 o'clock Satur- 
day evening, showing evidence of having sustained 
a fracture at base of the skull. He was twenty-one 
years of age, and unmarried. 

Neil S. McNeil was severely burned on hands, 
arms and face, and side of body. He died one week 
after explosion from exhaustion, resulting from extent 
of surface burned. He was unmarried, and twenty- 
three years of age. 

Henry Nash, severely burned about body, hands, 
arms and face, died on fourth day from shock and 
exhaustion. His age was twenty-four. His family 
consisted of wife and one child. 

Dannie Robertson, the hero boy referred to on 
another page as saving Willie Farris, the little 
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tra]i[)or, wua badly burned about the head, 
arms, and side of body. He was m a critical com 
Hon for aoiiio days, hut is now considerod out 
daiifTcr, although suffbring great pain at time 
writing ^May Int), His age is fourteen years. 

Willie Farris, a trapper boy twelve years old, 

was saved by Danuie Robertsou, had the tips of 

eai's slightly blistered, and small blisters cm his bam 

and Hide of his iano. He was terribly frighteni 

and bewildered in tlie darknoBs of the pit, but wi 

all right again in a few days, 

Uaniel Beaton, a lad of thirteen, who was roscm 

I by an older brotlii-T, had his face, hands and head 
badly burned, and two severe wounds on head, one 
of which laid a portion of the skull bare, ffia 
recovery was rapid. 
Adolphus Landry was soverely burned about 
the face, hands, arms and body. Catching a glimpse 
of the flame of tire as it came, he put his bauds 
over his face, and dropped behind the horse he waa, 
driving. The horse was killed and partly falling 
hini, thus pinning him in and saving his life; 
sufferings were so intense before he was rescued 
that be was praying that death might come and 
relieve him. He was fourteen years of age, and is 
recovering. 
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James Uddltj was working ui No. 1 SIojk*. and 
.I't hurt coming up in th« l)Oxee, tJiort Itoing such 
: CTOwtl of men that he ("onlrl not get low t-nougli, 
;iiid got jammed against the roof. The force of tli« 
^joDCTissicin produced injury to the B\nnv. wuffleient 
to cause jiaralysis of the lower parts of the hody. 
ile was taken to the Halifax Iiospitiil, and in ini- 
pronng slowly. Tlie following letter, which he 
-1-nt from Halifax to the writer, will he read with 
iiitoreet: 

Victoria General Hospital, 

miifax, K S.. April 24(A, 1891. 
ItDear Sir : Your favor of 22nd to hand, and in reitly 
■Id eay : At the time of explosion I was at the bottom 
. ] Slope, and all at once my light went out, and 
I I emelt gag, and knowing something was wrong, I at 
9 tried to make my escape, and almost got up to the 
e when 1 was struck on the back by a boonj. When 
Right to the bank head I was senseless. When I came to, 
\ legs, from body downwards, were paralyzed. I was 
I immediately to my boarding house, where I stayed 
1 removed to the hospital, where I have been slowly 
roving, Hope to get around again in a few months. The 
8 published about me are wrong. They have got my 
"David" instead of James, and my age "22" instead 
96 years, which it ought to be. This is about all the 
iD&tion I can give you in regard to the SprtngMU J 
Yours truly, Jaubs Liddlb. M 
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John L'oiiwii}', tlic thirteen year old sou of Wb 
Oouway, Unilerground Manager of No. 1 SlapBi 
was slightly affected by after-damp ; his escape f 
fhrther injury was a miracle. Ilia ease iii referred 
to in another chapter. 

James Daniel McDonald was poisuneil hy s 
damp ; he had violent convideions for four or fiw 
hours. When he recovere<l from tlie effects of Qu 
damp he had lost his reason, and at time of writing 
it had ]K)t he.eu restored, bnt his symptoms were 
favoralile. 

Cyrus Mmirne, Rodger Lewis, John Uykei 
Gtordon Carniichael, DaWd Merritt and Hyall 
Noiles, were all affected more or less severely by 
the' aft.er-dam]i, Imt noon recovered under medicajl 
treatment. 

Among tliose who ibrmed the rescue parties tiie 
following were sei-erely aflected by the af\er-damp : 
Alex. Melimis, Assistant llndergronnd Managerj 
Wni. Conway, Undergronnd Manager, No. 1 Slope; 
Malcolm Blue, Thomas Fleteher, George Kitehe:!!, 
Jesse Annishaw, Thomas Foster and Thos. Brown. 
As ilie condition of some of these are referred to In 
other departments, the extent of their injuries are 
omitted in tliis connection. 
-Of persons affected by the atter-damp among the 
., and those who had been diseovi-rcd in the 
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mine, Thomas Browii was the greatest siitforer, who 

recovered. After coming out of the pit lie was 

taken to the ojfice of Dr. Cove, and remained for 

about eight hours in terrible convulsions. It took 

four or five men constantlv to hold him on the 

coucli. He was removed to his home, and had fiilly 

recovered in twenty-four hours after being injured. 

Many others were aftected by the after-damp, 

but as they did not require medical treatment their 

names are not mentioned in this chapter. 




tMAPTEE VI. 

SCESES AT THE iloROriE. 

During tlie iive days in wliicli tlie dewl 1 
were being brought up out of the pite, many of"d 
scenes at the Carpenters' Shop, at the mouth of 5 
East Slope, which was used as a Morgue, 
heart-rending, and shall never be forgotten bjfifi 
spectators. The remains of many who had peri 
in No. 1 Mine were taken to this plaire aftor COOl 
to the surtace that they might he prepai'ed for h 
tification by their friends and interment. At t 
it eeemed that none remained in the town who ^ 
able to run to the Morgue. Benches we 
"within the building, and the corpses, alter 
washed, were laid on them. Those in charge of ,^ 
Morgue were "Wm. Henderson, Samuel Richmo) 
Samuel Kussell, and John F. McDonald. Othffi 
tried it also for a time, but could not endu 
the nervous strain. Although a large numl>er J 
the dead were natural, yet others were burnt I 
mutilated beyond recognition, and the place ] 
k Bsmblance of a veritable slaughter-house for | 
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tune. Remains of some were brought ia aud laid- 
on the table, over which the vei] must be drawiiJ 
loBt the deformity of death might distress the rea,deral 

However, the following case is too important b 
leave unnoticed. The body of Lemuel Morrison'ffl 
13 year old son, Thomas, was cut in two, and othei 
wise mangled beyond recognition. The fether ha^J 
Ijeen through the morgue several times vainly look*^ 
iiig for his son, and had passed and repassed thisl 
liody, having satisfied himself that it was not thej 
wue ho sought. Finally the mother came, and i 
loiikirig over all tlie other bodies in the place, a* 
litr husband where the body was he told her aboutjB 
Hi' took her to the lifeless form, remarking, " It i^fl 
Hot our boy." Tlie mother proceeded to examine! 
tliB clothing, as the mangled body could serve no] 
purpose of identification, only the trunk being befon 
"<'r, the rest of the body some distance away. SheJ 
'iiriied up the shirt, and on looking over it foutul] 
troces of her needle where she had been mending iti 
i night before, and could only exclaim, " This 19^ 
Hpoor boy ! This is my poor boy ! " 
r Although a few others hardly bore a trace 1 

tein semblance, yet they were " Those whoid 
Ifiebody loved," and fliough seen in their deforme( 
!, and in that horrid place, were still dear b)J 
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their friends, auil tbaiikt'ully reeeived. The wido' 
wife and childless mother knew the remahie of he: 
ofispring or husband, iio matter how deformed, »n( 
no earthly power could separate her from the lovioj 
form of her tender boy or kind husband until th» 
strength of her frail body succumbed to the superioi 
force of her grief, and she was carried ofi in tha 
aame direction as the remains of her loved one. 

It was a ead siglit at one time to see over tweni;] 
bodies stretclied on the benches and several othoi 
in pieces, and around them frantic women aiu 
weeping friends in search of those they loved. Frai 
women wept without restraint; strong men sobbec 
and broke down. Others, too frenzied to alloTi 
vent to nature, stood amazed and apalled, and silent 
and passive amid the scene. Some who had seldon 
grieved before, insfiired a sigh and felt sensations a 
the mangled form of some pleasing associate wet 
unveiled before their eyes. All felt that one of tlrt 
saddest calamities ever realized by man on earti 
had fallen like a thunderbolt upon the peac 
inhabitants of Springhill, and in the dark but peaoe- 
fill picture, there was only one back ground oi 
consolation — submission to the Dicine wUL 

Among those who mourned thus foi' theil 
departed ones, many felt that God was near, andj 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Gloom Deepens. 

After the first shock of the terrible calamity had 
passed over, and it was possible to get reliable 
information, the people began to realize the enor- 
mity of the disaster. As the death list from the pit 
swelled, and as one body after another was taken 
from the morgue to its former residence, or its last 
resting place, the gloom began to deepen. Two 
car-loads of coffins, manufactured by Christie Bros., 
of Amherst, having arrived on Monday evening, and 
distributed throughout the town, besides those made 
by the undertakers of the place, it was 

A Sad Sight 

to see two or three of these coffins enter the doors 
of several dwellings within a short distance of each 
other. 

The houses where the dead were laid were 
brightly lighted up during the solemn hours of the 
night, and because man having gone to his long 
home " the mourners go about the streets," and 
from house to house during the night. In many 
cases moans, sobs and bitter wailings within those 
(72) 
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r bereaved homes told too plainly the sad story of 
\ desolation and death. One of the saddest eases of 
I the accident was tliat of Fred Carmichael's family. 
I Three brothers of this houeehold were killed in the 
E mine, and one was carried home unconscioiia, being 
f Injured by the atter-damp. Tlie affliction in this 
I :&mi1y is very great, and tiie sorrow is intensified by 
I the fact that another son in the same family was 
illed by lightning three years ago, and Mr. Car- 
■michael got his left arm and eollar-bone broken a 
f'^ort time before the explosion. In this case, 
Bhhough the experience of good old Jacob was 

■ Tealized, when he said : " Me have ye bereaved of 
■Tny children : Joseph is not, and Simeon is not, and 
»ye will take Benjamin away: all these things are 

■ Bgiunst me," or that of Job when he uttered his 
plaintive wail : " Oh tliat it were with me &s in 

lonthB past * * when the Abnighty was with me, 

ivhen my children were about me;" yet Mr. 

■iCannichael was amazingly resigned to the Divine 

, and could say, "God lives, bless'd be my 

>ck." One who was endeavoring to comfort the 

lereaved in their affliction, records his experience 

^of this trial thus : " Wlien his three boys were 

mght home he showed more Christian fortitude. 

I ihan any other that I viwited, Tlie power to control 
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BiiuHeli' was aniuznig, and tiie perfect resignation 
Bo the Divine will waa a lesson I t-an never forget." 

I A Mtstbrious Case of Trial 

Hrae also experienced by Oliver Dupce. AVIiile this 
Boroken-hearted father was conveying home the body 
H)f hiB son Joueph from the ruorgne, anotlier child, 
■bur yeara old, ran out to meet him. The boy 
HUipped on the ice, felHiig on his head, and was 
Boetantly killed. 

■ Hour by hour, as time wore on, tlie scene of 
borrow became more desolate. As bodies were 
feaken to be interred a mournful dirge was tolled. 
m The body of Manager Swift remained in the pit^ 
Pand hia death was peculiarly sail. Manager Conway 
had become prostrate owing to over-exertion in the 
mine attempting to free the imprisoned bodies. The 
1 of Mrs. Swift and a number of other broken 
hearted widows and bereaved mothers were being 
■despaired of 

The mother of one large family of children left 
destitute circumataneea had become demented. 
Jiother widow with three children was entirely 
^ereft of all her friends, Janiea D, McDonald, one 
the injured, waa suftering from a bad dose of 
btiter-damp and nervons shock. His mind had he- 
me deranged and he could not be comforted. 
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Tlie householda of John Nairn, Reid Carter, 
Hichard Dawson, Ilngh Bunt, Neil Rose, Robert 
McVey, Jesse Arniishaw and several otiiers, were 
shrouded in the deepewt gloom, two and threi.' of 
each family having been killed. 

The Sad and S(it.e.mn Kxpebieni'E 

of those two iiundred and thirty-four orjihans, 
widows and widowed mothers, during the few days 
after the explosion, niuHt long remain " upon the 
tablets nf enduring memory." Oh. how the hearts 
went down into that lonely pit wbii-h waw the scene 
of all their woe! Those nights were fiill of tears; 
the agony of many hearts was only known to God ! 
Those ministers of consolation who endeavored to 
sympathize and alienate the trials of bereaved and 
stricken ones, faintly realized how deeply the arrow 
had pierced, and how the soul was riven, bnt there 
w^ere none who knew it all. To God's ei/e, and that 
alow, was the grief revealed, and in Hie brittle were 
L* the tears preserved, 

H Amid the darkness ol' such a scene it was com- 

' 'forting to know that some of those stricken ones, in 

the spirit of resignation, could say, " The Lord gave, 

»nd the Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name 

I of the Lord." 




chapter viii. 

Personal Incidents. 

Many and variod were the personal incidents in 
connection with tlie great disaster. These ineidents, 
as told hy various persona who escaped ^vith their 
lives and a numljer of the rescue parties, are given 
that the reader raiglit have a record of important 
events not mentioned in other chapters. 

One man who escaped states tliat he saw two 
lads fall as they were running towards the entrance. 
He stopped to help them, but the damp came ao 
nearly overcoming him that he was compelled to 
hurry on and leave them to their sad &te. 

The searching party that recovered the body of 
Manager Swift are confident he rose to hia feet 
after the explosion and was knocked down by the 
falling stone beneath which he was covered. It ib 
• supposed that at the time of the disaster, the late 
■manager, as he was wont to do, was leaning with, 
his back against a box, conversing with the two 
ininers at the face of the level. When found hia 
bead was towards the bottom of the pit and about 
'a foot of stone was under him, which is considered 
(76) 
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proof that he had sprung W his feet after the 
expIoBion and was making his way ont. Bnt he 
got only ten feet from the face, wlien kiiofked down 
either Ly aftor-damp or i'allitig rock. His nose wae 
slightly hurned, but the body was not disfigured in 
any otlier way. To one of the shiftmen Mr. Swift 
announced his intention of going to the bank at 
ooon, but on reaching the jiit bottom he tbund that 
timber was being lowered, and started into the face 
of the level. He was a feet walker, and, even 
allowing for this, he had barely time to reach the 
point where his body was found. It is Bingular, 
howe\'er, that the searching party that proved buc- 
cessful, after consultation among the men, decided 
to make the attempt, though many tried to dissuade 
tbem, and were convinced that Mr. Swift could not 
have got so far into tlie level; but the little party 
oould not be swerved, and their theory proved 
correct, 

A Very Sad Case 



r was experienced by a yomig man whose brother was 
r\^lled in the mine. He started to take the body to 
Cape Breton. The poor fellow, when about half 
I'.^pay on his journey, was so overcome by grief that 
r he became demented, and another friend had to 
[ firflow to AntigoniBli to take him home. 
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Several niinere who escaped say that they nevi 
heard such cries as those which came from some of 
the men affected Viy the after-damp, who roaUzed ^ 
that they iiuist lie dowii and die. 

One of tlie seareliiiig party in passing through 
■stepped on a man's back. It was the only part 
viailde, the head and limbs being covered with 
stonee and fallen beams, jind it took i-onsiderable 
time to remove these, 

Malcolm Blue, another of the rescuers, in one j 
■place, whilst crawling on his hands and knees near i 
the face of the level, put his hand on the face of ' 
the dead body of William Hyde. It was unexpected, ' 
and he drew back with a shiver. 

Among the victims was Joseph TattersaU, the 
^ell known cricketer who came out from England i 
to coach the Wanderers' Club of Halifax. He came i 
to the mines to work during the winter. A few 
weeks ago ho sent liis wife home. 

A. J. McKay, one of the killed, had only been 
working in the mines tliree days. Another of the , 
unfortunates had made up his mind to go out of ; 
the company's employ and he would have left within ' 
A month. 

A number escaped by not going into the miues ' 
that fatal afternoon. Those who worked in their 
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P^x-t- of the pit were brought out dead on the follow- 
1^^^ morning. 

George Allison, Adam Larrimor, and six or 
s^^v^on others, had a wonderful escape. They had 
l>^^x:i working in the mines an hour previous to the 
^^^^^^losion, but were sent out for loading bad coal. 
L^'i'innior was in the terrible Drummond explosion 
s^^xxie time ago, and was rescued by Timothy Lead- 
to ^^,t:er, together with a number of others. 

The absence of Overman Reese from No. 1 Slope 

a't "fclxe time of explosion was evidently providential. 

ff a.x^ing been appointed to assist in the mine for a 

6txox*t time that day in the absence of some of those 

^^tio had gone to Maccan, he was looked for but 

^^"^Id not be found, being oiF duty at the time, and 

Tcvaving taken a .stroll down the Railway towards 

> ^XTsboro for some distance. On his return he was 

advised of the matter, and at once started to enter 

^0. 2 Slope, and had only reached the surface when 

the first miner who had escaped came rushing out. 





chapter ix. 

Experience of Survivors. 

Almost every one who escaped from the mine 
experionced something remarkable. These experi- 
ences are worthy of record, ae they form a, picture 
of the sad scene in its various features. 

One man, who fell as though dead on readiing^ 
the surtaee, etates that he never experienced any- 

: thing like the feeling he had when the after-damp 
began to overtake him. Despite all eflbrta to keep 
them open, his eyes closed, his joints began to 
Btifien, and he felt as if he must go to sleep. Many 
othere were similarly affected. Two miners, whose 
eyes were bloodshot, and faces bruised by their fell- 
ing on them, heard nothing, felt nothing, and said 

jiothiiig until they were revived some time after 
"being brought to the surface. Another, who was 
nnconsciouB, states that he knew nothing that hap- 
pened before he dropped as if dead. One who got 
eafely out tells witli a shudder the sensataons of hja 
experience. The damp, he says, poured in hie ears 
and down his throat, and almost suffocated him. 
Whilst running for hia life in the darkness of the 
mine, as every lamp had gone out, he heard men 
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Bliriekdng and iallinji; behind him. Some who 
paused in their flight to help along a comrade fell 
nnconsdous as if in a swoon. One strange oxperi- 
enee was that of 

Cyrus Monroe. 

T To and his butty, James Morrison, and their loader, 
.1. D. McDonald, were working iu a [lart of No, 2 
Slope. On hearing the report, the question arose 
;is to what it was. Morrison said that it was either 
:i fo.ll or an explosion. All being deeply impressed 
hat it was the latter, they canght up their dinner- 
ans and started to escape from the mine. When 
they got a short distance they were met by what 
seemed to be a thick fog. Munroe attempted to 
change his course, found his lamp going out, and 
felt a sweetish taate in Ins mouth. This is the last 
he remembered. "WTien he recovered eonsoionsness, 
-(.me hours after, he realized that be was in a house 
1 1 'ur the entrance of the West Slope. Morrison was 
[f.mnd dead, and McDonald's deplorable situation is 
referred to in the chapter relating to " Care of the 
Wounded." 

Ai,exa:ndbr Blub 

A fis probably nearer the scene of the explosion than 
;viiy other who escaped. His experience is very 
remarkable. As soon as he heai'd the first sound he 
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kaew what it was, and jumjieii to the low sldft^ 
place where he waa working, ami squeezed in 
tweeii the timber projjs. The liJast came likl 
lightning flash, and, in passing, caught hia sal 
lamp, which projected outward trera his hand, a 
carried it away as if iu the bore of a mighty caniu 
The instant it passed, young Blue, being unhu 
took trom his pocket some cotton waste and dip| 
it in some water that was under his feet, and etai 
his mouth full. This he intended to act as a £11 
ae well as to prevent him from injialing large qm 
titles of the poisonous gas. Being a robust you 
man, who had grown up in the mine from ehildhoi 
he knew every inch of the way as well in the dd 
as with a light. He started to run with all 1 
might, and never stopped until he readied the at 
face. A large number of men were found de 
along the whole course he had run. 

Patrick Henneasy, Edward Chandler and Hei 
Nash were all together at time of explosion. . 
first sound Chandler and Hennessy jumped to i 
low side of the shute in which they were workii 
drawing tlieir coats over their heads and putti 
their arms over their faces. They both escap 
and Nash, who was only six feet from Hennee 
being out in the chamber unprotected, waa hurt 
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I oatUy tliat lie died on thf fourth day, as rticorded 
[ Chapter V. 

hn Conway, who is also referred to in the 
Me chapter, was sitting on the e(!ge of the front 
if a rake driving his horse in the level 2,000 feet 
1 the slope bottom at time of explosion. The 
1 severely burned, and killed, falling on 
> of the boy in some way so as not to injure him, 
. at the same time save him from the flame, 
t boy was found by some of the rescue parties 
r they thought the living had all been rescued. 
3Be parties were attracted by the cry of " MotJier ! 
! Mother ! ! ! " in a low, feeble tone coming 
Q a distance along the level, and ruahing to the 
) whence it came, listened and heard a feeble 
■ of " Mother " coming from under a dead horse. 
I turning the horse over they found the boy only 
sl'ghtly affected by the afi'er-damp. He was taken 
w the surfiice and soon recovered. The experience 
»Pd escape from death of three other lads, John 1). 
Baton, Jiidson Farrie and Dannie Robertson, were 
remarkable. Beaton's fifteen year old brother, 
^0 wa8 working in another part of the mine, and 
[yured, on hearing the explosion, immediately 
a to the place where he knew his younger brother 
\ working, and found him burnt, wounded, and 
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ft 'his clothee on fire. After extinguisliing tlie fire fc»-*^B 
■put him on hie shoulder, and would not give up la-^»^B 
^^arge to any one who offered assistance until fc»-^ ■ 
^Bad taken hini out of the mine and laid him on- ^ ' 
^Hounge in his own home. ■ 

■ Little Dannie Robertson, who is Juntly called I 

I The Hero Boy I 

b of the disaster, was driving a rake of empty b»3^^^^ 

■ into the level on the west side. He was sitting ^^^^^Ij 

■ front of the foremost box, when, in a moment, wi*-'-'^ 
L out any warning, he was struek by the terrific bl^"""^ 
I of fierce flame, and knocked backwards into tJ^^^ 
L box. His light was put out, and the horse "Jennie, ^ 

■ 'Which he drove, was killed instantly. After lyin^^^^ 
w^ the box for a few minutes in a state of bewilder-' — "J 
fcment, he was brought to a true sense of his perilon& fl 
E>ffltuation hj crashing of timbers and the root-falls I 
■.■around him. On sprin^ng from tlie box he dis- I 
' covered that his clothes were on fire, his horse dead^ ^k 

and be alone in the awfid darkness, and the roof of H 

the mine I'aUing around him. H 

Under such circumstances, with heroic effort lie H 

I threw off his burning coat and vest, and, with hands I 

hnd arms painfiiUy burned, he started to find his ^m 

bay out of the pit. Sut he had only gone a ahoit ^| 
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distance wheu he heard the piteoiiB cries of little 
Farria, tlie trapper, whose life was saved by dodging 
^:under his seat, coming from a distance, and rushing 
Bo the place, and groping around in the dark, found 
BOie victim almost frightened to death. By this time 
RRolwrtBon's hands were so painful with the bursa 
Bthat he was almost delirious, and could not take 
^Uold of the boy to assist him out; but with unfailing 
^feoiirage be sat down, telhng the lad to get on his 
^pack, which he did, and supporting him in position 
^pM beat he could, ran with his precious burden until 
Wfi^ gained the bottom of the slope, and leaving the 
H)d at this place of safety, he inquired after the 
^^^ty of his brother John, and was about to return 
^vo the level to search for him when some of the 
^■<2xie parties caught him, placed him in a box with 
^•■^T wounded, and had him taken to the pit head 
HKxout delay, where his brother was awaiting him. 
^B "their way home, little Dannie requested the man 
Ht^ took him home on a sled that he be allowed to 
^V^k into the house alone, so that his mother might 
^P "be alarmed. He is a member of the " "Boys' Bri- 
^P«e"in connection with the Presbyterian Church 
^R Springhill, which is under the pastoral care of 
^HUv. David Wright, whose name is mentioned in 
^bOQnection with the rescuing parties. As the hero- 
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ism of this brave boy is, perhaps, unparalleled in 
history, an effort should be made at once to reward 
his bravery in some suitable way. His portrait is 
given on the following page. The boy Beaton, who 
saved the life of his younger brother, although 
not a member of the ** Boys' Brigade," his bravery 
is also worthy of public recognition. Four mem- 
bers of the " Boys' Brigade " at Springhill were 
killed in the mines. Their names are Philip and 
Murdoch Ross and James and David McVey. 
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CHAPTER X. 

List of the Victims. 

As the names of our loved departed ones are 
still dear to us, and their memories freighted wdth 
undying aiFection, the writer includes this chapter 
as a memento to relatives of those who lost their 
lives by the sad disaster, and a sacred record for the 
interest of the general public, whose sympathies 
have so liberally been extended to those who were 
so suddenly bereaved of fathers, sons, husbands, 
brothers, and other dear friends. 

The following is a classified list of all who were 
killed in the mines, including the four who difed of 
their injuries up to date of writing (May Ist, 1891), 
giving the number of widows, orphans, and widowed 
mothers left destitute by the calamity : 

Married Men with Families. 



NAMES. 



dependents. 



John Bentliffe, 
Donald Campbell, 
Reid Carter, 
John Carmichael, 
William Carrigan, 



Wife and five children. 
Wife and seven children. 
Wife and three children. 
Wife and four children. 
Wife and two children. 

(89) 
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Married Mes with Families. — Qmtinued. 



KAMEl 


DEPENDEKTS. 


Jamea Conway, 


Wile and three children. 


John Coiinerton, 


Wife and one child. 


Matthew Collins, 


Wife and three children. 


EichartlBawBon, 


Wife and six children. 


Hiram Fife, 


Wife and two children. 


Daniel FindlayBon, 


Wife and three children. 


ThomaH Fletcher, 


AVife and two children. 


Peter (Jallagher, 


Wife and three children. 


Lazarurt Guthro, 


Wife and four children. 


John Hunter, 


Wife and four children. 


William Hyde, 


Wife and four children. 


William Kent, 


Wife and six children. 


Frank Lfteher, 


Wife and one child. 


Daniel Lockhart, 


Wife and two children. 


James Miller, Sr., 


Wife and six children. 


John Mitchell, 


Wife and four children. 


Erneat Mott, 


Wife and two children. 


James Morris, 


Wife and six children. 


Jeremiah Murjihy, 


Wife and three children. 


Angus XtcKinnon, 


Wife and eight children. 


Allan MclCinnon, 


Wife and two children. 


John J. MeDonald, 


Wife and four children. 


Rory B. McDonald, 


Wife and four children. 



Spriv^hUl CoUiery Disaster. 
Kasbied Men with Fakilies. — Contiwuied. 



HAMEGi. 


DEPENDENTS. 


TV^illiam MeGilvery, 


Wife and one child. 


Donald McKay, 


Wife and two children. 


John F. McNeil, 


Wife and two children. 


fiory McLeod, 


Wife and two children. 


N^orman McLeod, 


Wife and one child. 


Charles Naah, 


Wife and one child. 


Bodger Noilee, 


Wife and two children. 


Malcolm NicholBon, 


Wife and one child. 


Hugh Robtrtrion, 


Wife and four children. 


Stephen Eushton, 


Wife and four children. 


Archibald Shipley, 


Wife and six children. 


Jamee Sharpies, 


Wife and three children. 


Robert A. Sherlock, 


Wife and one child. 


Henry Swift, 


Wife and five; children. 


Joseph Tatterstal, 


Wife and five children. 


"WiUiam H. Turner, 


Wife and five children. 


Alexander Vance, 


Wife and four children. 


Edgar Wry, 


Wife and two children. 


Philip B. White, 


Wife and four children. 


George Wood, 


Wife and. one child. 


Thomas Wilson, 


Wife and one child. 


John Williams, 


Wife and six chUdren. 


*Henry Nash, 


Wife and one child. 


•One or tbe Injared who di«d. 
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Married Men with Wife Only. 



John Boyd, 
Robert Clark, 
John Francis, 
John McKinnon, 



William McKee, 
John Nairn, 
Malcolm Nairn. 



Young Men who Supported their Mothers. 



Alonzo Budd, 
Ernest Bainbridge, 
Neil McLeod, 
Joseph Pitt, 



Bruce Ryan, 
Thomas Rogers, 
Henry Wry, 
♦Joseph Tatterstal, 



Young Men who Resided with their Parents, 

AND Otherwise. 



Arthur Anderson, 
Herbert Armishaw, 
Jesse Armishaw, jr., 
William Birchell, 
William Brown, 
George Bond, 
Andrew Bunt, 
Alexander Campbell, 
John D. Campbell, 
Clarence Carter, 
Jude Casey, 



I 

Andrew Carmichael, 
William Carmichael, 
John Crawford, 
Samuel Dawson, 
Fred. Dillon, 
Samuel Furbow, 
John Gillis, 
Peter Hannigar, 
Thomas Hallett, 
John Hayden, 
Samuel Legere, 



* Mr. Tatterstal had a wife and five children besides his mother. 
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YouKG Men who Beside with their Fakente^^H 


AND Otherwise.— Cbntmued. .^^H 


^diry Liviugstone, 


Eobert McFadden,.^^H 


nomas Morrison, 


Henry McLeod, ,^^H 


■ illiam J. Maiden, 


Roderick C. McN"eifi^^ 


icliard Murphy, 


James Nairn, ] 


anniel Mucklo, 


Janieri Overs, ■ 


ohn D. McKaehrau, 


Clifford Kipley, ^^B 


•atighlin McKinnon, 


Jam^B Robliiiia, ^^^H 


Jexander J. McKay, 


Howard Siraonds, ^^^H 


Sharks McNutt, 


David AVatt. ^H 


TeilMcPhee, 


■ 


Boys Sixteen Tears of Age, and Under. ^^H 


Uexander Bunt, 


David McVey, ^^| 


IrneBt Chandler, 


James McVey, ^^^| 


tomae Davis, 


James Pequinot, ^^H 


oaeph Dupee, 


Peter Reid, ^H 


Join Dunn, 


Murdoch Ross, ^^^| 


^ger Ernest, 


Philip Ross, ^^1 


James Johuaton, 


Edward Smith, ^^| 


Seorge Martin, 


Douglas Taylor. ^^| 


Wounded wuo Died from Injuries. ^^^H 


Millard Cai-ter, j Joeliua McNeill, ^^| 


S«aS.McNeiU, 1 Henry Naeh. ^H 
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By enumerating the former list the number of 
orphans, widows, and widowed mothers, left desti- 
tute by the disaster, as well as' the exact number of 
the killed, can easily be ascertained. 

The number of the different religious denomina- 
tions of the dead are as follows : Presbyterians, 40 ; 
Methodists, 23 ; Roman Catholics, 24 ; Baptists, 6 ; 
Episcopalians, 29 ; not known, 3 — netting in all one 
hundred and twenty-five. 




CHAPTER XL 

Coroner's Inquest and Verdict. 

Monday evening after the explosion, the inquest 
commenced in Eraser's Hall before Coroner Dr. C. 
A. Black, of Amherst, the resident Coroner, Dr. 
J. W. Cove, being ineligible to act on the occasion, 
owing to his official position as medical adviser for 
the Company at the mines. 

The following jurors were duly impannelled and 
sworn: William Hall (foreman), Daniel Ferguson, 
A. E. Eraser, George Watt, Daniel Coghill, Simon 
Fraser, Timothy Leadbeater, R. W. McDonald, 
Robert Gray, Charles Simpson, Richard Bennett, 
and Robert Scott. The jury, after viewing the / 
remains of John Connerton, one of the victims, 
descended into No. 1 Slope, to investigate the scene 
of the disaster, at half-past seven o'clock, returning 
in about two hours afterwards, when the court was 
opened for examination of witnesses, and continued, 
with the exception of a short respite, until the fol- 
lowing evening, when an adjournment was made 
till the 10th of March, in order to give time to 

(95) 
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eolieet all the facts possible in coiineetioii witib 1 
case. After the inquest had been adjourned hj the 
Coroner, Inspector Gilpin commenced a thoroagh 
investigation as to the system of operating the 
mines, cause of the explosion, etc. The chief por- 
Ition of the evidence taken at this examination was 
ipresent^d to the jury at the Coroner's Inquest, 

The investigation throughout was one of the 
moat thorough ever made at any inquest, and all 
connected with the case telt that everything that 
Eould be done wan done to throw light on the real 
3 of the explosion. 
At the inquest, Robert Drunimond, of Pietou, 
'Secretary of the Miners' Union, and editor of the 
Trades' Journal, ably represented the miners, and 
examined witnesses on their behalf, with a view of 
obtaining the fullest information possible, not only 
for the benefit of the men, but for the satistkction 
pf all parties interested. Hector Mclnnis, of Hali- 
:, watched proceedings on behalf of the Company, 
and Chief Inspector Gilpin appeared as representa- 
tive of the Government, 

Many and various were the evidences submitted, 
:but, as much of the details might not prove interests 
ing to the reader, and would, of themselves, form 
a, large volume, only a summary of those portions 



"bearing most directly on the subject iiiv givfii in 
tlie following part of this i-hapter, 
H Malcolm Blue was 

^P The First Witness Examineh. 

He was satisfied that the explosion had taken 
place in No, 7 Balance, and probably in No, 3 Bord, 
but did not think there was sufficient powder in tlie 
mine to cause it. 

Alex. McLinis, Aasietant Manager, gave his testi- 
mony before the Coroner as follows : " Passed the 
head of Ko. 7 Balance about 9.30 Saturday morning; 
waa in there about a week ago. I was at Springhill 
■Junction at the time of the explosion. About two 
o'clock, after the explosion, viaited No. 6 Balance, 
The shot tirers were instructed by the manager. Do 
not think the shot firers should indicate the position 
i>f shot. Mr. Swift, manager, had charge of No. 1 
tSlope at the time of the explosion. Could give no 
opinion of what caused the explosion ; do not think 
the shot 1 saw last night in No. 3 Bord caused it. 
Do not think that even a gun shot would have com- 
niimicated with the balance \a have caused it. I 
never saw an explosion of dust. I am satistied there 
wae no gas in the level below. Shortly after the 
bord started wo began to use water." Again, at 
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Inspectoi" Gilpin'a iuvewtigation, he was 9ul)ffi 
to an examination of several hours. In this exai 
nation he explained the sjatem of ventilation an 
the speed at which tlie fan was run before and aftd 
the explosion ; also, in reference to the condition q 
the workings of the mine. He stated that when }A 
waB in charge of Xo. 1 Slope a few years ago, bodia 
of gas were eometimee met with. The air was tester 
daily by Conway, and a water gauge was kept in thJ 
fiin house and regularly examined by the night fira 
man. He knew of no lying gas in the mine. 0| 
being examined more particularly respecting indica 
tione of gas within the past year, he believed thi 
men tindur Conway did their work feithfuUy. Sew 
era! years ago, when tJie water was heavy in thj 
mine, two large bodies of gas were met with. Thil 
was in the second balance from the bottom. The; 
stopped using powder in the levels about two month 
ago when he was in No. 1 Slope. No men wer 
bnxned in the vicinity of thi a district of the exple 
sion. There was not a flaming shot since he hai 
been assistant manager. There was a feeder of ga 
in the level ignited by an open light, but no powde 
was used. Since the feeder was discovered in dii^ 
ing the borda in No. 7 Balance, a little gaa was me 
occasionally, but never in large quantities. Mi 
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(felnnis' testimony conceroing the turning of the 

1 was corroborated by the fan man, Angus Munro. 

Charles Mitchell also supported part of Mclnnis' 

idence. Mr. Mitchell was examined at great 

ih. He was night fireman in No. 1 Slope, and 

J the last examination of the fatal district of 

place before the explosion Saturday morning. 

i report was to the effect that the pit was clear of 

He again entered the mine after the explosion, 

'. the atmosphere was thick with damp. Shot 

■er Wilson, he said, had told him a few days 

e the explosion that no holes were loaded and 

t fired. He did not think the holce were boi'ed 

near to the rib. He had never known of a 

Aden outbui-at of gas in the mine. He did not 

e that day to fire a shot. No powder was used 

To. 7 Balance on the level. He had never seen 

f accumulation of gas of any importance in the 

If there had been a hole in No. 3 he would 

■e noticed it. He had fired a shot in No. 3 Bord in 

6 Balance when relieving Wilson two days pre- 

18-tothe explosion. Assistant Manager Mclnnia 

iled instructions to the shot firer, then the 

i take their instructions from tlie shot firer. 

d been nearly two years employed as fireman. 

s not much dust in the bords. He thought 
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twice » week sufficient to iire tlie bords, and th&C 
waa the practice. Gae was fouDii in small quantities- 
in BordB Nob. 2, 5 and 7 of No. 7 Balance. The 
morning before the accident there was a email qoan- 
tity in Bord No. 2. On one occasion he had gone 
in fthead of the ten o'clock shift and brushed the gas 
out. He was always as much afraid of the dust as 
of the gas in that part of the mine. The dust waa 
very wet that Saturday morning, and could not have' 
dried sufficiently that day to have caused the explo- 
sion. He always watered a dry place before firing 
a shot. It looks as if eomethiug from No. 3 Bord 
connected with something outside. The shot firer, 
Thomas Wilson, being found in No. 3 ia the only 
reason to suppose the explosion occurred there. He 
did not think a blown out shot would send flame 
into the balance 150 feet away. The latter state^ 
ment was made on examination by Mr. Drummond, 
and ia conaidere<l important by mining men. 

Dr. Hayee testified as to the cause of death in the 
case of John Connerton. Showed tliat it was attri- 
buted to after-damp. 

Patrick Hennesey, who has worked as a niinef 
in Springhill for fourteen years, testified that there 
was a terrible gust of wind and coal fiying up the I 
shute in which he waa working when the explosion 
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ooc^nrred. In order to avoid it he threw himself- 

tio^swTi and placed his head against the rib. He saw 

th.^ fire. It was burning around him. The fire' 

pa.^8ed rapidly; the noise wsis verj' loud. Henry 

^N'^eh was Herioualy burned five feet from him. It' 

seed back over them again. He stayed in the 

Bc3o:x-:iier close to it all the time with his hands over 

fails face. He waa 260 feet up the fihute. After flie 

fii"^ passed the air was suffocatingly hot. When he 

" the blast was gone he called to the others to pat 

i^ir clothes over their mouths and get out. There 

t no gas lying at the top of No. 3 Shute. The air 

I good. There was a good many particles of gas. 

11 ^le blast. He never saw duBt ignite from a shot. 

-•-*»- «iy always sent for the shot firer before firing a 

^Li?'*c>-t, He had only worked in No. 6 Balance a few 

^■^hi^fte about three months ago. At tliat time there 

^^F'^V'a^ not much dust there. 

^H ^Messrs, C. llargreaves, "William Conway, William 

^r Mtt<3i]]vray, James Ferguson, William Murray, and 
"'^^rs, who hold various official positions undep- 
P'^Aand, were all questioned relative to the system 
**' ^^^i'orking, and instructions given by them to sub- 
"f A"i aiates, their testimony on the whole going to 
"''-*~^^ that everything waa in good working order, 
Air. Conway, Underground Manager in No. 1 
- Slnvfir^^ '* ^ ^^^ Opinion that the explosion took 



place in No. 3 Bord, No. T Balance, and that it 
cauBed by coal dust ig^iited by tlie shot fired t^J 
"Wilson, wliicli lie tboiight muet have had too ma*'* 
powder. He believed that ooal duat would esplo<i* 
iinder certain coiiditiona when no gas could be A^^" 
tccted, in support of the theory that the shot 5-^ 
No. 3 Bord caused the exjilosion. He said he co*^ 
suited with Manager Swift every night regardii:»-j 
the East Slope. Mr. Swift hud never express^" 
fears of an accident on account of gas. Before tfc» ^^ 
"Workmen's Committee examined the mine, Swt^^' 
had told him that " Mother Coo " had predicts ■^ 
■there was to be an explosion in May, and he (Swi^t-^ 
had concluded they had better have an examinatJoc*-* 
He had talked over the question of dust severs*-* -" 
times. Swift would not admit that the dust wa»*^ 
dangerous to a flame, but considered that the duff'^^ 
should be kept down for the health of the men an<^^. 
for safety. 

Regarding the examination referred to above^ , 
and its results, as well aa the state of the mine^ , 
the following extract from a letter written by Mr.- 
Conway to a friend in Ontario a few days aft«r thfr 
explosion, and jmblished in the SpringhiU News, gives- I 
full particulars : 

" On Thursday morning, shortly after six o'clock, 
j^o^ a committee of practical mining esperta, ea^ J 
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holding (T-oveniraeut certilieiites, allowing them to 
heeome underground managera in coal mines in 
^ova Scotia, at the bottom of the slope, 1,900 fijet 
I'elow the surface. These men were appointed by 
tho Miners' Union to go down my slope, examine it 
thoroughly, and make a report on the eontlition of 
the mine in every respect, I asked these men what 
they desired — if they wished to go through the 
'nint. by themselves or «-oiild I send a good shift 
Tian with them for company. They said no, they 
■'^'Ould rather I would go with them, tliat they felt 
^Ure I would inform them about auything they could 
"ot understand, and would make matters plain to 
tlieni. "We started through the mine about seven in 
the mtirning and examined all air courses, measured 
the air and found 68,000 cubic feet per minute ; bar- 
*>Baeter,30° 4' 10"; thermometer 54°, Wetravelled 
'he tiiine all through, and got to the bottom of the 
*'Ope about one p. m., where I received congratula- 
Mtts from these men on tlie 

Splendid Cosditios of my Mine 

. ltd the thorough ventilation of the mine in general, 
i wi WorJdngB as well as new. They also admired my 
I ^Stein of waterworks through Nos. 7 and 6 Balances, , 
rWnpriaing a section of the mine about 1,000 x 60< 
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feet, in which "were many tunnels or hords, tweng 
three in all. In some only two men were worldn 
and in some three men. All these men were Idllec 
and the boys and the horses that took away thei 
loose coal. I had waterworks through these tW' 
balances, and every working place had a one inc 
tap for its own use. The men reported these feci 
to the Miners' Union, and left a copy of their repoi 
in the company's office for the management. O: 
Friday (next day), Deputy Inapector Madden wa 
down my mine on his monthly inspection for th 
Government, and had his gas indicator with hin 
He tested my mine all through, and only in on 
place found one per cent, of gas in the air, in a 8e< 
tion of the mine where we used only safety lamj 
and excluded all blasting, loosening the coal wil; 
mail, wedge and pick. Mr. Madden pronounce 
my mine the best conducted and one of the Bafei 
in the province. He left the mine at noon. O 
rriday evening I was a|.ipointed by Manager 8wi 
to go to Maccan next day (Saturday) to meet tb 
mining officials of Cumberland County, the objei 
being to form a society that in the near future mlgl 
have its influence felt in government circles, in leg^ 
lation for protection of mine officials. We ha'l 
none now. Mr. Swift was to take my place in tl 
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mine. I went down at six a. m. Saturday, meaaiired 
the air, and found 73,000 cubic feet per minute, bar- 
ometer 30° V 10"; thermometer 54°, I went to all 
air courses and saw everything regarding ventilation 
throughout the mine in splendid condition, I iJien 
visited No. 6 Balance, where I got a report from my 
tfeput^% Tliomas WUsou, a sterling Scotcliman, that 
cverrthing in his part of the mine was in good eon- 
ilitdon and entirely free from gas, Kos. 6 and 7 
tialauees were in his section, and he was through 
tliern, and all of his section, when I got his report, 
I passed through tida No. 6 Balance and gave sev- 
e-ral trifling orders. 1 tlieu left the mine at 10.30 
'•^- Til. in charge of my deputies, nine in number, and 
''Vitli them Mr. Swift, and went home, got ready, and 
left Siiriugbill Station at noon. I was at Hpringbill 
"Ufictitin only about tive minutes when I was called 
bael< uiid told tluit 



TUE MiXK HAD Kxri.OltED, 

auil i^ei, and boyH were all in. A special engine 
■^ me up to the mintia, I got a lamp and called 
I*"" %'olunteer». I got plenty to follow me, but I 
"Illy took six men, and explored aa far as I could. 
I w"^8 Satisfied that all inside were dead. * * * 
Ihe cause of the explosion was dust in the air from 
&ft TiiAii «.-fn-}q]ig^ the drainage gaa off the coal, and 
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loo miit'h ]iowdHr \a & biaet, wMch made a eoaciu- 
sion that ])ut the air in ^ conditinti that the dust and 
ga* ignited frtjui tlie flame and smoke of the pow- 
der. The force of the flame raised the dust as it 
went aloug, and the head of the flame dried whal 
was wet. carried it along, and converted it into flanu 
as it travelled. We kept Xos, 6 and 7 Balaneei 
damp with water from these waterworks, which i 
a measure above what is required by law to do foi 
safety in a mine, but, wMh all our care and cantion 
we had more to contend with than is genera!!^ 
known in the rtoience of mining. 

*' I feel very much out of shape myself, althoiigl 
I feel that my conscience is clear from any negleoi 
of duty. 1 did all that man and experience coul^ 
do to have my mine in safe condition, and saw t 
my deputies and men under me did their duty flilly, 
I never would allow any gas in the mine while r 
were working in it. If any gathered through the 
night I was always down the mine an hour, ivith a 
gang of men called sulphur men, before the minen 
and boys came down, and had tlie gas all blown oul 
and the jdaces ventilated before they went to work. 

This was Never Neglected. 

Neither was any other measure of safety at any tim* 
throughout the day or night while men were worfc 
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in^ in the mine. From six a. m. until two p. m. 
'■very day I was in the mine with nine deputies and 
-I time-keeper to look after the mine dtiring that 
nnie. I was relieved at two p. m, by a certificated 
]iiuu and four deputies, and Ave of my deputies 
-lopped in the mine until all the men and boys were 
i^ut. At ten p.m. this oertifieated man and four 
deputies were relieved by three night watchmen, 
who were experts in gas, and travelled all the mine 
and examined every place, and had to leave their 
mark in chalk to aliow what time they had been 
there, and I am happy to say they never neglected 
their duty. It was the first thing the men looked 
for — tliis mark of the night watchman. From my- 
polf downwards, through all the deputies, we had to- 
write reports of our doings through our several 
shifts, which were sent to the general office tor in- 
spection and comment. I myself had also to write 
a report similar to the one in the general office^ 
which went to the head ofiiGe in Montreal daily. 
>'■ you c^an judge from this what care must be taken 
< if the works all through its management. Presum- 
ably there will be such terrible disasters as this as 
long as there is mining, as there are drownings 
while men go to sea in ships, but we must have coal 
und we must have fish." 
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At the inquest Inspector Gilpin was examiuod at 
length. He believed there were occasional casSB 
where coal dust alone has been known to explode* 
hut not in this country. He would prefer to sftj 
that under ordinary eireumstanees there must bfl 
more or leas gas present to cause dust to exploS*^ 
If there is an inflammable dust the heat would driVI 
off the gas from the dust. He also pointed outfliS' 
this explosion was most singular. It occurred ahofit 
midday, which is something unusual in tlie history d 
colliery explosions, as thoy often occur early in tiw 
morning when work begins or when a shift is being 
relieved. In this ease it happened immediate]; 
after the dinner hour. He also expressed an opinio! 
that it might have been caused by an accumulatJOi 
or oiitburst of gas tliat may have taken place dnrioj 
the time the men were eating their dinner. 

The evidence having been all submitted, 
jury retired at five o'clock "Wednesday evening, ! Id 
March, and remained out about three hours. ^ 
the evidence had been read over and considered 
the foreman, "William Hall, read the following 

Verdict : 

" Tbe jury do say, upon their oath, that the late 
John Counerton and otliers came to their death by 



:iu explosion wliich originated in No, 3 Bord of No. 

7 Balance, in the west side of the Eai*! Slope, on the 

-1st February, 1891; they fiirt.her believe eaid ex- 

i^losion was caused by the flame from a shot fired in 

:iiid bord igniting the eoal dust and a certain por- 

lutn of the gaa which might have been present at 

'tie time ; they also believe that there wa*; an unusual 

Same from a^d shot, owing to a slip in the stone ; 

^ley believe tlie explosion waa accidental, that no 

e 18 attached to the management, and that they 

B taken every precaution for the safety of their 

^rkmen. 

"The jurors make the following recommenda- 

Firat, that in future, where safety lamps are 

id, and in very duBty places, powder should not 

b allowed ; second, they recommend that in gaseous 

tions of the mine, before the men resume work 

jer dinner, the places should be examined by cora- 

tent officials ; third, they recommend the procure- 

nt, for the use of the Deputy Inspector of Mines, 

k 8haw machine for testing gas." 

■Ainong the workmen this verdict was favorably 

pimented on, and confidence in the management 

s mines restored. 
The state of the mine after the ruins were all 
mated ont was also the subject of many remarks. 
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Mr. Ford, Manager of the Drummond Collieiyi' 
who was at Springhill for some days, remarked tlmt 
he never saw an explosion attended with ao great 
loBS of life and so little damage to the works. 

A few days after the dead bodies had been all 
recovered the men went to work as usual. AJl 
open lights were superseded by safety lamps of 'flie 
" Marsaret '' and " Clanny " style, with a few " Davy" 
lamps for gas testing purposes. The "Marsaret" 
lamp is known by miners as the " boiler lamp," and 
is exiinguiahed in the presence of gaa in sufficieaf 
quantities to be dangerous. The dark cloud whidi 
hung Hke a pall over Springhill for a time, it 
hoped will soon vanish, and palmy days retnm 
again to the place. 

It is encouraging to know that the Company 
paid all expenses connected with the burial of tiie 
dead, which amounted to nearly $2,000, and also 
paid for all labor in connection with their recovery. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Bpr:al of the Victims. 



1 1h& closing sceneB of this sad disaster were ,too 
presBive ever to te forgotten by those who wit- 
oed them, 

I Eowever dear the dead body of our loved one 
r be to ua, the time comes when it must be laid 
|fcy in the silent tomb to sleep in kindred dust 
I the resurrection morn, when God shall collect 
, tiie elements and fashion it for the immortal life. 
Public arrangements having been made for burial 
^the dead, in order that stricken femilies might in 
me measure be relieved from care, the fiinerals 
tnenced on Monday afternoon at two o'clock, and 
ntinued daily until Friday afternoon, when the 
9dy of Manager Swift was interred, 
AH flags throughout the town were at half-mast, 
i in many cases large processions accompanied 
fi remains of the dead to their last resting place. 
When the hour had arrived for a certain number 
a fiinerals to take place, tlie corpses were taken to 
3 ehurchee, according to pre-arrangement, and 
r brief services had been held, they were con- 
d to the various places of burial and interred. 

(Ill) 
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Tbe Baptist, Mttliodist and PresLyt^^rian Mil 

terB agreed to work together, and the bodies belong- 
ing to these denominationB were taken to Ai^ 
Methodist Church, as it was easy of access, btOJI^I 
situated on the main street. 

The Episcopalians were taken to the Cburc^'^ 
England House of "Worship, and the Catliolics toi 
the Roman Catliolic Chapel ; and funeral serviefls 
conducted in each place by tbe respective Clergy flft 
each denomination in harmony with their niodoBOf 
burial. 

A number of timcrals were also conducted- \^. 
the different societies to which some of the iei& 
formerly belonged. 

Committees and sub-committees were appoiatOtt 
to look after grave digging and the funerals. In thfii 
cemetery large crowds of volunteers were employed 
some days digging the graves. Owing to the froal^ 
hardness of the ground, and the extreme cold Qat 
prevailed, grave digging was a difficult matter, j^ 
large fire was kindled in the vicinity, and re&edt'i 
ments and hot coffee were liberally provided to 
refresh and warm the workers. When two or three 
of one family wore to bo buried in the. same lot, » 
large grave was dug and the bodies laid side by side, 
extra large grave was diig in which the dead, 
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had no relatives to look after thorn, w 
d. This grave la called 

" The Stranobrs' Grave." 

be lot was provided by Manager Cowans. It I 

choice portion of the cemetery, and was one J 

most impressive eights the writer saw in the-] 

ig ground. In this sepulchre in the strangera' | 

mimber of bodies, some of which were gar. 1 

ill the harvest of flame, were laid away to rest! 

e hands of strangers, after the winding sheet of I 

W had been drawn aside and the grave dug for T 

Although other sepulchres in the beautifiil J 

d are calculated to impress the visitor, yetyj 

lag at this grave the Christian is reminded that j 

tedeemer was laid in a borrowed tomb. He J 

fee by faith look forward to the resurrection 1 

and 

rruth, Love and Mercy in triumph d 
nature all glowing in E<len's first bloom, — 
e cold cheek of death emiles and rosea are blending, 
beauty immortal awakea from the tomb." ' 

« the strangers who are buried in this large ] 
twenty-one others, who had no relatives in ] 
g;hill, were claimed by friends and taken by rail J 
lex places for burial. 
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♦V^heii graves for a certain number were readj, 
'^^^minittee in charge at the cemetery, who were 
P''ovi(it,d with lists of the dead, eont word to flie 
other committee with headquart«ra at the Methodist 
Church, and the bodiea were at once aent down on 
sleda and interred. In Bome caaes a dozen or mO» 
bodiea were sent down at the same time, and two «■ 
three coffins on one sled, sorrowing friends following 
in procession to see the remains of their dear one* 
laid away in the silent tomb. 

The cemetery is situated on the Salt Springs 
Road, at the base of the hiU, eastern Bide of flw 
town. It is one mile from the Methodist Chnrohi 
and is knovni '^^ Hillside Cemetery. 

During tlic days in which the ftmerals continued 
business pja'^*'^ ^^'"'^ closed, and the whole pla°® 
was shrouded i" ^^ deepest sorrow. 

A number of outside ministers aseisted th' 
resident clergy in conducting the funeral sei 
and ministering consolation to the bereaved. Re^ 
J'ather Egan, of tlje Catholic Church, was a8aist« 
by^flthere Cummane. of Truro, and Walsh, ofL^l 
Aondevry. The ^0^0^^^ ^'"^'^ ^- ^- ^^^' 
was aided by Ru^al p^^" ^^ ^'^' ^^^P''^"' ^^ ^." 
. . anfiT? AlcKenzie, Rector of Shed** 

Chester, »»« Kevg c^■d•.. ^\„. , . 
fc^ -r»^™«;_ ^-ly of B:iver John, and 
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On hearing ol the explosion, Rector Qibbona 
hixrried to the parish and worked five days, assisting 
ia ministering comtbrt. to the living, and in burying 
tt»^ dead. Dean Canipbell's ripe syiftpatliy contri- 
l)iited much comfort to the distressed. Rector 
M! Mckenzie was a former Rector of the Parish, and 
<;a,nie to perform the last solemn rites over many ot 
hi^ former parishioners. Rector Downing came to 
look after some of hia congregation who were killed 
in "the disaster. 

At the Methodist Church, Revs. D. Wright, D. 
W^_ Johnson, and H. B. Smith attended. Rev. J. 
JX . Robinson, of Moncton, and Revs, John Craig, of 
Southampton, and Thomas Evans, of Oxford, visited 
tlie afflicted households, and also assisted at some ot 
"1^ funerals. The arrangement was that one of the 
clergy should always be at the church, one at the 
ceimetjify^ d,,,! another accompanying the funerals to 
^"^ grave, each taking his turn alternately. It was 
*'■ these ftineral services In the Methodist Church 
'hat the most 

Hbaht-Eendino Scbkeb 

'^^J'e witnessed. The greater number of the dead 

"^re taken from this place for interment. Here 

'''^^iping friends assembled to mingle in the services, 

*^'tte long rows of coffins visible were too much for 
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frail nature to bear. At times it appeared Kfl'it 
there were no oaais in the dark wilderneBs. Many 
of the hereaved here " mourned with a great and- 
very sore lailientation," Ministers tried to reai 
portions- of scripture, offer prayer, and apeak word*- 
of comfort to the distressed, but were often over- 
come by their feelings, bo that they could only 
mingle their tears with the congregation. One who 
took an active part in these services, in a communi- 
cation to the writer, states : " The words seemed to 
come back upon myself. Words were wholly inade- 
quate to express either what minister or people felt. 
The feeling was what can we say, or what sfinU we 
Bay that will be moat appropriat«. It was a time 
when the heart felt, bnt found no channel through, 
wUch it might or could express itself. To look on 
was worse than taking a part. To look was to 
shiver and feel sick ; to turn and help was the only 
way to escape a sickening feeling creep over you." 
At the Episcopal Church some of the scenes were 
also very sad. Of the twenty-nine who belonged to 
this denomination two were taken away by train, 
two were buried at Windham Hill, and the twenty- 
five buried in the Springhill Cemetery were all taken 
to the elmrch, with the exception of one lad, who 
buried as a stranger, his own tatlaer not 
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able at the time to recognize what remalHed of a 
'Ipar Bon, The remains of this boy were exhumed 
afterwards, and placed in the family lot with full 
I (iineral obsequies and Bervice. At one time seven 
r cwkets were in this church, and in three sad instances 
fhese ftineralB took place from each of the three 
litjuseliolds. In addition to the burial sen'ioes held 
ill this church, a memorial service was held on the 
second Sabbath after the explosion, and the ofFer- 
lorj', which was a liberal oue, is to be devoted to the 
erection of a brass Memorial Tablet in the proposed 
new Church of England, which is soon to be erected. 
This tablet wiU contain the namea of the church 
jjiembers who were killed. It is cxjiected that the 
Tiew church will in many respects be a " memorial" 
church, as several parts of the structure and of the 
furniture will be given as memorials. Special con- 
tributions fi'om church people in all directions have 
been asked for this object. 

Some of the fiinerals were of a public nature, 
the processionB accompanied by bands of music and 
other demonstrations of honor for the dead, and 
general s^Tnpathy for the friends bereaved. 

One Particplarly Painful Fi'nbra]. 
took place. The remaius of John Hunter were re- 
covered late in the evening, and it was absolutely 
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necessary to inter the body at once. Rev. Deai^« 
Campbell read a brief service at the church, aiu^H 
Rector "Wilson met tJio body at the cemetery. Th^^ 
darkness had set in, tlie diggers had left for tht^ 
I night, and it took some time to get the grave readj»"_ 
I Two faithful pereons stood by the casket, and by th.^ 
I glimmering liglit of the lanterns the service wEfcs 
read and the body laid in its narrow house a shox^ 
time hefore the hour of midnight. 

ThB FtTMBBAL OF MANAGER SwiPT 

was the last funeral of those who were killed in tb^ 
mines. It took place on the afternoon of Frida-iJ' 
and was public in its nature. After brief aervi*'** 
■ had been conducted at the late residence of 't-*^ 
I deceased by hia pastor, Rev. D. Wright, and ReV- 
f M. Robinson, pastor of the Presbyterian Churcl* 
Moncton, the remains were taken charge of by *-* 
Freemasons and buried with the rites of the Masc?*^ . 
Order, Besides members of the Order in Spring J* 
many were present frora other places, Tlie proc;^ 
sion was headed by the band of the 93rd Battali*'' 
accompanied by the Cumberland Comet Band, f ** 
. procession was fiilly three-quarters of a mile lof-i 

the route was lined by crowds who silently w^tn 
cortege passed, and many of whom follow^ 
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tii^ remaiiw to the cemetery. The band played a 
inotinifiil dirge. At the grave the serrioeB were 
i^on Jucted by Revs, J. M. Robinaon, 8, Gibbons, and 
^- "Wright, and were moat impreasive. The circum- 
"'iVrices of the case were (calculated to make a deep 
'"<i lasting impreesion. The ahroud of snow now 
^tn-i^ied by the new made graves, the wind moan- 
"ig" through the leafless branches of surrounding 
tre«3!s, the sad strains of the funeral dirge, sobbing of 
beT-^3t,ved spectators, and the solemn hush felt by all 
1" "t-lie presence of death, formed the last sad scene 
o' tlif great calamity which had filled the town with 
•^^ deepest gloom for a whole week, 

3n connection with this la«t funeral it may be 
ata-ted that 

The Late Heney Swift, 

Uderground Manager of the Springhill Collieries, 
***oJ4 a deep interest in the welfare of thi; men over 
^^t»ich he was placed as Overseer. Being a self- 
^*^a<3e man, and having a thorough understanding of 
*-^*^*fcl mining operations, he was naturally looked 
'*I*c>n as a leader among his companions. He was 
^'* Englishman by birth, born at Beckerstaff, Lan- 
^asliire, in 1850. When twelve years of age he went 
"^ ■^'ork in one of the mines of the Hamford Coal 
^-'Otupany, who operated several collieries in Lanca- 
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i, which were lield under lease from Lord Dert 
&ther of Lord Stanley, Governor-General of Canada. 

Mr. Swift worked at coal mining in England 
with much success, nntil nineteen years of age, when 
he emigrated to the United States. Aft«r spending 
, short time in some of the Anthracite Mines of 
Pennsylvania, he removed to Maryland and thence 
y Fova Scotia, working in the Albion Mines until 
1874, when he came to Springhill and persevered in 
his regular calling until the terrible disaster, vrhen 
he lost his life in the faitlifiil discharge of his duties. 

At the Albion Mines Mr. Swift was married, in 
3871, to Miss McLeod, who, with Sa'c children, sur- 
vives Ijim. He was appointed Undcrgi-oiind Man- 
;&ger of the Springhill Collieries, under Mr. Hall, 
whom he succeeded, in April, 1890. Mr. Swift was 
an active member of the I'resbyterian Chui'ch, He 
ilso a member of the Masonic Order, a Justice 
of the Peace, Vice-President of the Nova Scotia 
Institute of Mining Officials, and President of the 
Jtelief T'und for the benefit of sick and injured 
iPiinera. He was a hard worker, close student; a 
man of broad sympathiee, a warm-hearted friend, a, 
kind husband, tender father ; and in his death hie 
iamily are not only left to mourn, but the com- 
munity has sustained an irreparable loss. 
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CHAPTER xirr. 
Sympathy with the Bereaved. 

The following day after tlie tixplosion a i 
"*g of t,he leading citizens, representative mineraJ 
town council and clergy of Springhill was Ijeld t 
consider wtat should be done under the eircu: 
^tftnces. At this meeting it was decided that aBj 
Appeal for aid to assiat the sufterere should be wired 
^t once to the leading cities in various parte of the 
land. Tlie appeal waa transmitted free of charge by_ 
*he telegraph companies to the principal cities iitl 
*^anada, the United States, and Great Britain. TheJ 
lollowing is a copy of the urgent appeal made i 
*^e public : 

"Spkihghill, N. S., Feb. 22nd, 1891. 
"A iDJning disaster attended with fatal results, un- 
I**f"lleled in the history of Canadian miners, has tallen 
''poii the town and the people of Springhill. The loss of 
^^ is probably aa great as the combined appalling loss at 
"■^ Drunimond and Ford pit explosion. 

"Abuut 117 lives are known to be lost. Fifty-one 
*Wqws have been left behind, and 157 chddren made 
'^therless. The widows and fatherless will require abun- 
dant asaistance, and that promptly, from a public shocked 
^"^ horrified by this horrible calamity. 

(125^ 
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" Seventy thousand dotlai's will be required to meet tJ** 
demands and to alleviate the sufferings of the bereaved aC 
diBtresaed during the most pressing period of their direft* 
misfortunes, 

"The residenfa of Springhill, in meeting asaembloc*-' 
have appointed a committee, consisting of the Mayo^^ 
Town Council, and all the resident clergy, to solicit anc? 
acknowledge subspripliona to the Springhill, Relief Fn]id> 
and they confidently and earnestly ask for an immediate 
response of all denominations, societies, guilds and nalion- 
alities. 
I " Wm. Hall, Mayor. 

" A. McLeod, SecreltHy." 

This appeal wiie eent broadcast in the evening, 
and reBponses by telegraph expressive of sympathy, 
and guarantee of immediate aid were many and 
prompt. 

On iieariiig the sad news, Queen Victoria cabled 
at once, through Lord Stanley, Governor GenenU 
of Canada, to Mayor llall the follovring : 

" Her Majesty commands to inform you that Her Maj- 
esty has heard with much regret of the Springhill colliery ■ 
disaster, and desires me to convey an expression of her 
sympathy with the injured, and with the relatives of those 
who have lost their lives. Be good enough to send 
k^^^e Queen's information." 



ives of those 
send ^^I^H 
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In L'ouneetion with this cablegram, the mayor 
slso received the following telegram from the Gov- 
I -emor General ; 

■^ Ottawa, 23rd February. 
" To Mayor Hall ; I am deeply grieved to leam how 
eerioufl the accident at Springhill has proved. Pray ex- 
presB, if possible, my sincere sympathy with the relatives 
of tliose who have been lost. I shall be glad to hear how 
the injured are progreMing. 

"(Signed"). Stanley op Peeston." 

The following is a copy of Mayor Hall's telegram 
in reply: 

" Springhili. Mines, N. B., February 23. 
" -C-on/ Stanley of Pre^on, Ottawa : 

"Her Majesty's devoted subjects are deeply gratefiil 
Kiv her gracious expression of sympathy in their sore afBic- 
"*>»». Please transmit to the Queen our warmest thanis. 

"Henry Nash, one of the wounded, died last uight. 
^Qe recovery of others is doubtfiil. Most of those brought 
<">t of the pits, unconacioua from the effects of after-damp, 
'i4ve rallied. The number of wounded now living is about 
'CO. The deaths caused by the explosion number one hun- 
Jt^ and twenty-two. 
^^H "Accept our grateful thanks for your own remem- 
^^BftftQcts. 



"William Hali^ Mayor." 
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The Queen donated a liandsome cheque, a*^' 

lOrd Stanley advised a draft of five hundred dollft*^' 

Other donationa, averaging from fifty to o*"*^ 

toiiBand dollars each, were wired at once fr^^*^ 

farious Bections. Publio meetings were held i»^*' 
lediately in many cities and towns of Canada ; sV*- 
iription liste were opened ; city councils donate ^^ 
lurches, BocietieH and individuals contributed wi"*^ 

rat delay, and in two months after the disaster t>^ 
intributions had netted nearly 

One Hdndbbd Thousand Dollars, 
The following press extracts, which have eoi^*^ 
ider the writer's notice, will ^ve acme idea of t^^ 
'omptness of response to the call for aid : 

" Montreal, Feb. 24. — A meeting of influenti_ ' 

tizens was held in the Board of Trade roon^^ 

-day for the purpose of forming a relief ftind ^^ 

id of the sufferers by the Springhill mine disaste 

president of the Board of Trade presided, an^^ 

lestly invited the citizens to respond liberally tr^ 

appeal for fimds. Hon. George Drummon- - 

and others spoke. A committee consisting of th- -^ 

wealthiest citizens of Montreal was appointed \f^^ 

wait upon the finance committee of the city council -* 

jind ask them to head the list. Several large sum^^ 



liave already been promised, and Montival may be 
t'xpcftfd to subscribe liberally to aid ir^ muttering 
brethren in a sieter province. Subscription lirfts are 
'o "be iipened tlirougli the city and an ap[)tiil made 
fo tlie churches of all denominations," 

*'MoNcToN, Feb. 22. — The diBaster at Spriiighill 
excites universal sympathy here. Mr. Whitney. 
''iticlianieal superintendent of the railway, 1ms tele- 
gTsiphed fifty dollars. Mayor Sumner has also tele- 
.i^Taphed sympathy, and a public meetinjc will be 
lielcl to consider the matter of financial assistance. 
Reference was made to the disaster in all churches 
to~day. 

** The Governor General luis already sent a con- 
tj^butioii, through the Bank of British North 
-'*-li<?rica, for live hundred dolllirs, the town of 
'''^oncton telegraphs one thousand dollars, and John 
*leI>oiigjill & Son, of Montreal, have j-nbscribed a 
'bousand to-day." 

"Yarmouth, N. 8., Feb. 24. — At a very large 
"■'iti influential meeting of citizens in the court 
"oiise this evening, the ti^llowinir resoliitii>ii:s were 
'^'^animously adopted : 

" That Mayor Leavitt be authorized to convey to the 
*yor and citiKens of Springhill an expression of the 
*^****re regret of the people of Yarmouth on account of 
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the awful calamity that bos befallE^n that town, aiu 
has deeply etiired our citizens of all claasee aod crew 
and prompts tiiis assurance of heartfelt sympathy witii t 
enfftrera in their distress and painful bereaveoienL 
, "It waa also resolved that, in the opinion of tt 
meeting, the town council of Yarmouth be authorized 
pay to the Springhill relief fund the sum of Sl.OOO, and 
assees that sum off the ratepayers of this town. 

"The money «! II Ijf vnred in the morning," 

"SpRrNQHiLL, Keb. 24. — Telegrams are pourii 
in from all ciuartcrs. The relief ftmd now amoun 
to $3,300. Sympatlietic telfigrainn have been n 
ceived from Archbishop O'Brien and the Mayors * 
St. John, Moncton, Halifax, Brandon, Oobonl" 
Sherbrooke, Hamilton, Amherst, Lmienburg, Pan 
boro. Little Glace Bay, and North Sydney, proW- 
ing promiit contributions to the ftinds." 

" Halifax, Feb. 24. — Mayor McPherson 
ceived a cable from London, this morning, fir* 
Mr. William Miller, of Murdoch's Nephews, stat] 
that he and his brother would subscribe $1,000 
tJie Springhill relief fund, which woald be pi 
through Murdoch's Nephews, of this city." 

"Toronto, Feb. 27. — The executive commiti 
of the city council have decided to recommend 
grant of $2,000 to aid in relieving sufferers by t 
ipringhill horror. 
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t " Grand Master Robertson, on behalf of the 

Masonic Grand Lodge of Canada, has forwarded 
1^250 to the fund for the relief of the sufferers by 
the disaster." 

*^ Belleville, Ont., Feb. 27. — The city council, 
this afternoon, voted $200 to the fund for the relief 
of sufferers by the Springhill disaster." 

*' Ottawa, Feb. 27. — Subscriptions are being 
taken up here for the relief of the Springhill 
sufferers." 

*^ Springhill, Feb. 24. — Rev. Mr. Johnson re- 
ceived to-day, from an anonymous contributor, a 
lettex* without a date inclosing $25, and referring 
Wm to St. Matthew's gospel, chap, vi., verse 1, also 
expressing gratitude for past mercies bestowed upon 
the Writer. Mayor Jones, of Parrsboro, arrived 
l^ere to-day with $1,000, which, considering the size 
of the town, is a magnificent contribution. He 
s^ys this sum will be supplemented by another con- 
^bution. The response is prompt and hearty, but 
. o^v those on the spot have the slightest conception 
0* the great necessity. Cases of extreme destitution 
^re everywhere apparent, and the appeal should 
^^^^ been for a larger sum." 

** St. John, 'N. B., February 26. — A public meet- 
^S of the citizens was held at City Hall yesterday in 
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response to a call from Major Loukhart, QcOTge 
Robertson, Gilln-rt irurdoch, C. W. Weldon, Q. C, 
Geo. r. Smith. K. McLewl, Q. C, John McMillan, 
Aid. Shaw, Aid. Rohertson, Aid. Lewis, Aid. Busby, 
Aid. Peters, D, Patton, Senator Dever, Rev. Canon 
Brigstocke. Rev. George Bnice, Rev. Dr. Macrae, 
Rev. T. F. Fotheringham, James Manchester, S. 3>. 
Bcott, W. W. Tiirnbull, R. C. Sknnner, W. E. 
Vroom, F. W. Hatheway, J. deWolfe Spurr, Sir 
Leonard Tilley, R. B. Emerson, C. A. Everett, 
Simeon Jones and R. P. Starr. 

" In calling the meeting to order. Mayor Lockhart 
referred in feeling terms to the diaaster at Springhill, 
which had brought sorrow to so many homes, and 
left 80 many widows and orphans to be provided for 
at the hands of a charitable people, 

" Sir Leonard Tilley, R. P. Starr. W. E. Vroon* 
and R. C. Skinner spoke of the necessity tor aid, an ^ 
some of them were of the opinion that the Commc^ 
Council should make an immediate grant of $2,5(>- 

" Sir Leonard Tilley advocated that the mouey "^ 
be sent forward should be raised by voluntary si*- 
seription. Sir Leonard said the ofiiccrs of ttie Pr* 
testant Orphan Asylum had offered to provide for 
1- number of tlie children, and tliis was a moat genca 
and Christian-like act. 
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* C. W. Weldon, Q. C, thought it would be well 
I request the Common Council to make a liberal 

appropriation and aleo open a voluntary subscription. 

'Daniel Patton moved the following resolution: 

' Whereas, The recent calftmity in the Springhill mines 

> caused the loss of many lives, with the sad result that 

■ ■widows and children of those who lost their lives are 

■ destitute ; 

** Therefore resolved, Tliat tlie citizens of St. John moat 
iereiy sympathize with the bereaved and desire to aid 
*e who are in want ; also 

" Retolved, That the Common Council be requested to 
p**-lce a liberal appropriation to the Mayor of Springhill 
■^d. that a private subscription list be opened. 

' The resolution was seconded by John McMillan. 

* Rev. Canon Brigstoeke heartily agreed with the 
Pn^t of the resolution, and hoped the council would 

able to make the subscription a large one. The 
^mi^ was a dreadful one, and the people of 
P^inghill responded promptly when St. John was 
' *Xeed. The St, John tire was not to be compared 
^tlithe mining disaster in point of the loss of life 
®»iltang. He thought all the ehurehee and societiea 
Ohrisrian organizations should lend a helping 
1 in this case and take up Bubaeriptious. 
*'Mr. John McMillan reminded those present 
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that after tlie great fire in St. John tlie citizene 
Springhill, then numhering between 1,500 and 2,0(^ 
forwarded $218 to St. John. In view of this he fee 
Bure tliat every taxpayer in St. John would feel tha 
' he would like to give something, even if it were bi^ 
little, to relieve the widows and orphans at Spring 
Mil, He thought the relief lund should take 1 
form of a civie gift. 

" Mr. W. E. Vrooni stated that he liud wire«» = 
R, H. Cooper, the treasurer at Springhill, and h&i 
been informed that Mayor Hall and tho clergy o-^:^^^^---^^ 
Springhih, togetlier with the committee of the Em_*^^^^^-^^' 
ployees' Relief Fund Association, and Mr. McLeoc:^' " 
of the company's office, had the matter of handlin^^. - ^ 
the fundn in charge. The matter could not, he felt ^^^ h 
be in better hands. They thought ^70,000 woulifc^^B 
be requh'ed to relieve the distress. Probably forty — '^'^^J 
five out of the fifty-four widows were in debt at*"-^^^ 
the stores on account of the late strike. Therft^^ 
were more than one hundred and- sixty orphans, -^ ^^^^ 
and all were dependent upon tlie miners, who ■ 
were now able to do little for them. All disposed 
to contribute could be certain that the very beet 
possible disposition would be made of the funds. 
*' Sir Leonard Tillcy held that there could be no 
jrence of opinion in regard to the wisdom with 
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li^""!"!.! eh the money would ho (liatributeil. The gene- 
t-«z>sity and universality of the subscriiition to the 
H'*i-e«3. Young Memorial had heeu marked, and he 
tVilt that the citizens would subsorihe liberally in the 
l->x-^sent inetance. The easiest way wonW be to have 
tli^ council dispose of the matter, but he thought 
tl^*3 «flfect would be better if the money were raised 
^'*y "Voluntary contributionri from those whose hearts 
) » a.<i been touched. 

' * Mr. Starr said that he was intimately acquainted 
^^"^tVi the committee at Springhill, and assured the 
"^ dieting that the matter could not be in better hands. 
"Alderman Lewis moved tliat a committee of 
"^"^«» of which the mayor shall be chairman, be ap- 
PoiJnted, with power to add to their number, to take 
'^^^•J'ge of subscriptions. Carried. 

* ' On motion of John McMillan a subscription 



'istr. 



w^s opened in the meeting, and nearly $1,000 



**''^''e subscribed at once by those present. 

*' St. Joun, February 26. — At the weekly meet- 

'"■^ of St. David's Church, last evening, the Rev, 

'^*^. Bruce brought up the subject of the Springhill 

"^ ^iiciy disaster, and at the suggestion of Senator 

^yd (who referred to the noble action of the Pro- 

**tant Orphan Asylum Board), seconded by Mr. 

^*V>ert Cruikshank, President of the Joggins Coal 
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Milling AaBociation, who gave a most interesting 
account from hia own exi>erience of the danger of 
coal raining, the vote was taken to which there was 
a mianimoHs responee ; and so St. David's collection 
at botli «erviees Sunday will be in aid of the fund. 
I "At the morning service in St. David's Churcli, 
' Rev. George Bruce preached from John xvil. 21: 
"That they all may be one." Never did lie speal^ 
with more fervor, and his description of the nioruia^ 
parting at his home with vrife and children, as tt»-' 
miner went to liis work, and the unknown dea.t. 
awaiting hlra there, was most powerful. His refia* 
ences to the humanizing iiiflnencea of suffering, b.xb.' 
the calilegram from our good Queen, whose widows* 
heart, yet bearing tlie great sorrow of her bereav* 
ment, was evidence of this. From every part *3 
this great British empire the help notee were heard- 
from the humblcpt subject to the Governor Gene*^ 
here, and from the Queen to the ruled there, }y^ 
one sentiment prevailed, which showed that we a-' 
all oue. The collection will be over S200. Ma-i^^ 
bave given in other ways." 

These extracts are given as a mere surupl'e *^: 
how the hearts of all classes and communities we^** 
touched on bearing tiie news of the terrible calamity 
In reference to the church responses, ministers * 
^aH denominationB tliroughout the land brou^ri.-dl 
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pXT before their congregations in a forcible mid 
^reBsive nianiier. 
The following outline of sermon, iireached on 
liehalf of the Springhill sufferers by tlie Rev. A. J. 
^McFarlaiid, of St. John, N. B., Mareli 8th, 1891, 
|^h}iich the writer had the privilege of listening to, 
^^v^ren as a specimen of the discoursea delivered in 
^■ianr places on the occasion : 

^B-ftit: LuW I, 29-37. Theme : "Oiir Neighburn, the Springhill SuffBrei's.*' 

^r From this parable we may learn what vfas Christ's 

I Wn caption of neighborhood. The lawyer having been 

I MuvLcted of great failure in the light of liis own law, hopes 

''' find excuse and justification iu the answer to his question, 

"And who is my neighbor." 

Jesus iu this parable presents a case and submits it to 
'he lawyer to decide who acted the neighborly* part. As 
ihe ease was presented there was only one answer ; of the 
three— the Priest, the Levite and the good Samaritan — 
'ho latter alone "shewed mercy " to the robbed, wounded 
^"•1 half-dead man on the highway. Our Lord cuts short 
''>e interview with the cavilling lawyer, by saying, " Go, 
"nd do thou likewise." 

Compared with the conception of Christ as exhibited 
'"^■re, the prevailiug opinioa of the world is often narrow 
'■'•d selfish. Many would confine their love and benefac- 
'"jo U) their kindred, their blood relations; some would 
*^tt«ad ihora to the circle of their acquaintance, their social 
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set; Bome would be willing to embrace in Iheir view 
those of their fellow-citizens with whom they desire aq 
interchntige of civilities, while others would extend tha 
limit to those of their own religion or nation, but all these 
views fall far inside the limit set by our Lord. His con- 
ception would — 

1. Bteak down the unreasonable and melted barrien 
of race. Christian principle and Christian spirit are ii 
accord with the fact aruiounced by Paul on Mar's HiH 
that God had " made of one blood all nations of men tc 
dwell on the face of the earth." The enmity cherished bj 
strong nations and races against those who were weak hai 
been foolish and illogical. The deep racial prejudice o! 
our time is not natural. The Indian, the Chinamail 
and the Negro are in Christ's view on the same plane with 
the Caucasian. In Christ " there is neither Greek nor Jew 
Barbarian nor Sythian, bond nor &ee, but Christ is all and 
in all." 

2. It includes the whole world. Wide spaces formerly 
served to limit the knowledge of one part of the world con.' 
cerning other remote parte. As a natural consequence, 
cases of need excited less sympathy than they otherwise 
would. But science has in our day annihilated space « 
far as our knowledge of the world is concerned. We gel 
the details of a disaster in the Antipodes as readily as w( 
do when it occurs in an adjoining province. Those who 
lie wounded on life's highway in India or China have a 
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cla.5»n on our love and help, that they may be brought back 
to life and health anil joy, aestrong as thoee who live uoder 
Ills eame flag with ue. 

3. It extends to every kind of character ; not alone to 
'J»e -worthy and the good and the lovable, who are unfor- 
tunate, but to the ungodly, the immoral, the erring, the 
fallen. Christ did not take the " other side " aa he passed 
"y the publicans and aiunerK of bis day, but he exposed 
hitnseif to reproach by his readineas to mingle with tliem 
'*^th a view to help them up to a better and purer life. 

The practical conclusion, dear brethren, from this line 
*** thought is, that this Christian conception of neighbor- 
tiood clearly includes such sufferers as those who were so 
^Qddenly made widows and orphans by the terrible calamity 
^t Springhill. Our generous sympathy and practical kind- 
"^^^s should go out freely to these sufferers in our contribu- 
tions to-day. Seek for roore of that love to God whereby 
^ may be qualified for loving all whom He loves. 

Oh hearing that fotir members of the Boys' 

•^gade at SpriDghill had been killed, and another 

'^^I^OiIsly wounded, the First St. John Company 

"^ys^' Brigade of t'anada sent. ?50 for the'henefit 

*-** the aufferers belonging to that corps sja a fraternal 

&ft to comrades. This being a private gift, the 

■ ^'Tiodut is not credited in the following chapter. 
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Tbe writer would gladly give the name in tb** 
I ctiapter of every person who contributed of tf*^*'' 
I means to the Relief Fund in aid of the orph»»*^ 
i widows and widowed mothers left destitute by to* 
i great calamity at Springhill, but as several volurx*' 
(.the size of this book would not contain a compl^^ 

list of these names, were it possible to secure th^** 
I all, a summary of the whole in many cases is cc* 
I eidered moat practicable. As the several amoux*' 

contributed have been duly credited in the pul»*' 
tss, and will no doubt be puhlished again in 
I Treasurer's report, it ia not essential that ev^ 
I separate item should appear in tliis volume. Beaid^^ 

taking it for granted that many who contributed 
, the general fund gave in tlie spirit of the Master, wl 

6ays : " When thou doest alma let not thy left hac 
, know what thy right liand doeth." In personal di 
\ nations' the amounts are credited to the places whei 
I the donors reside instead of to the persona who gav 
The following m a carefully prepared list of coi 
I tributiona publicly acknowledged, as received b' 

Treaaiirer up to date of writing (May 



. whole nettiDg $86,504.4->. In tlif iirrangt 


mcnt of H 


this list the aggregate amounts uontributec 


hy eity I 


'■orporations, citizens, oommittees, societies, 


hurcbes H 


iiiid private individuals forming one community, are | 


iill included in th 


e amount credited to each 


place BO ■ 


tar as the writer Laa heen able to collect them to- | 


gather : 






Montreal, Q $22,435 55 


Sydney, C B 


$ aoe 76 


St. John, N.B 


7,639 22 


Sherbrooke, Qne 


.532 16. 


■'ondon, Eng. 


3,336 91 


Victoria, B.C 


500 00 


Moneton, N. B 


2,512 81 




522 00 


Truro, N. S 


2,056 70 
1,627 30 


North Sydney, C. B.. 
New Glasgow, N.a.. 


500 00 


Lethbridge, N.W.T. 


500 00 


Windsor, N.S 


1,431 48 
1,100 00 


Sydney Mines, C. B.. 
Toronto, Onl... 


487 53 


^redericlon, N. B 


1,731 61 


'^ttherBl.N.S 


2,011 41 


Kesecve Mines, C.B. 


460 OO 


Yarmouth, N.a 


1,100 00 


Hnnlsport, N. S 


450 OO 


Londonderry, N.8... 


1,000 00 


Slellarlon, N. S 


710 86 


Pambnro. N. 8 


1,071 40 


Newcastle, N. B. 


410 50 


^MinoutL, N.S 


975 82 


MarysviUe, N. E 


359 60 


'^'anaimo. B. C 


1,147 30 




377 57 


^"^ton^H.s 


900 00 


Victoria Mines, C. B. 


344 00 


Lunenburg, N.8 


803 00 


Charbttetown.P.E.!. 


1,114 05 


•Cowrie Mines, C. B.. 


769 75 


Quebec 


710 OO 


•^■•atliain, N.B 


730 50 


Brantford, Onl 


235 00 


''''^ellington^B.C 


750 00 


Dorehwter, N. B 


207 00 


^ledonia Mines, C.B 


645 00 


WolfVille, N. a 


207 00 


**laee Bay Mining 




Kemvilie, N. S 


209 80 


*2o. and Employes 


551 00 


Capclton, Que 


201 25 


Salifai, N. 8.„ 


3,928 30 


NewWeBlm'Ifr.B.C. 


•200 00 


.* In addition to the aba 




■^P'li no donbt, be publialr 


Bcknowiedged bj the Treusuiw when rt 


oeived. ^^^M 
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Hamillon, Onl 


? 27B 00 


Wdl>t(«,N.S....^H 


Belleville, Ont 


206 00 


St. AndrewK, N.'^^H 


BroctoD, MasB. (from 




Bridgetottn.N.^^1 


ProvincialiBts) 

Peleraboroiigh.Ont... 


200 00 


Shediac, N.B....^H 


187 00 


Port HulgTiiTe, i^^| 




176 00 


Bridgewater, N.fi^H| 


Lennoxville, Que 

Suasei, N. B 


156 00 


Lower Horlon, N. 8. 


160 25 


Port Medway, N. 8.„ 


1 Canso, .N.S.„ 


163 90 


Isaac Harbour, N. a. 


^^^^nuapoliG, N.a 


43 50 


Woodstock. Ont...^H 


^^^B^nnip^, Han. 


182 00 


Port Hope, Ont..^H 


^^^KMitoodiHC, N.B 


138 50 


Stratford, Ont...„^^H 


^^^KHgbj, N. a 


136 00 


Falmouth. N.S..;^H 




127 00 


^^FckinpbelKon, N.B.... 


116 15 


Woodatoek, N. B^^^ 


1 Windsor, Onl 


330 75 


Sp^lngh!IlJc^N.a i 


81. Hyapinthe, Que... 


214 00 


U.Mnsquodobit,N5. 


i Pt.HuiykeBbury,N.S 


125 25 


OBhawa.Ont.- 


Canning and Kinga- 




Canard Station, N. a. 


port,N.S 


114 20 


Granville Ferry.N.S 
Par.BlackTi!le,N.B. 


6t. Slephwi. N. B 


187 47 


j» Coaticoake, CJue 


106 00 


Port Williams, N.S.. 


1 Gaelpli, Om( 


125 00 


WalkerviUe, Ont 


, Brandon, Man 


171 15 


Kingston, Ont 

Ingersoil, Ont- 


' Chatham, Ont 


100 00 


j Liverpool, N.S 


141 00 


Hiilaboro. N. B 


h Niagara Falls 

" Coborg, Out 

1' Port Hood, N.S 

fc IJodear, Ont 


100 00 


Sackville, N. B 


160 00 

30 00 
100 00 


WeslvUle, N. 8 : 


Oxford, N. 8.., 


Joggins. N.S , 

Jxxmomy, N. 8 


H. 


100 00 

M 
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raand Employea Windsor & Annapolis EbIIwbj... $379 60 

^ Andrew's Church of Scotland, Lancaster, Oot 37 00 

Btni MiDing Association 243 33 

leHUland Brookside , 58 60 

,n Cungregation, Scotsburn 44 00 

HChureh, Gait, Ontario S5 00 

*hodiat Chnrch, River Hubert and Minodie _ 23 60 

B, Clmrvli, Union Centre, Anligonigh 22 a7 

IdPres, Church, Kentort, Ont 50 00 

b1 Lodge, I. O. G. Tt Upper Stewiack^ N. 8 30 00 

8. a E. and other friends, Hopewell, N. B 65 IT 

>t Temperance, Little Glaoe Bay„ 10 00 

mes Church, Herring Cove 21 00 

Tnard's Charch, Weymouth, N. a 62 00 

n No. 1, I. 0. 0. Foresters, Ritt Portage 25 00 

ia Village School, Harlon Landing 15 00 

n Presbjieriau Church, Dalhousie, N. B 00 00 

D Church, Sheet Harbor, N. 8 20 00 

■LCliurcb, Barringtoo, N, S 23 00 

le Sewing Society, Middle Stewiacke, M, 8 13 00 

.□ Church, Biver Stewiacke, N. S 15 00 

'■ Purish Church 26 36 

s Fund, per Inspector Laj 66 60 

ie Congregation, Upper Stewiacke, N. 8 32 65 

X Security Investment Co 50 00 

wChorcb, Hopewell, N. 8 10 00 

M Albert Maonfacturing Co., HiJtoboro, N. B 182 00 

in Church, River John, N. S 37 00 

3, Tel, Talamagouche, N. S 27 95 

n Church, Onslow, N. S 34 30 

8 River, N. S 30 00 

d D., 8. of Temperance, North Kiver, N. 8 18 00 

BtChnrch, Bedeque, P. E. 1 65 00 

tl Mine Co., Salmon Kiver, Ni S 60 76 

ttrtan Church, Alliston, Ont 20 00 
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Presbyterian Church, Saadford. OM 

Bouth Side Ladies' Society, Uiddle Stewiacke, N. S_ 

Miners nnd Mine Laborera Association ' 

Trenton 1)., 8. of Temperance, N. 8 

Metliodist Church, Port Periy, Onl 

Sorconi Lodge, No. 6fi, Whycoooraagh, C. B 

Enlield Division, Pictou Co., N. 8 

St. Patrick's Society, Richmond, Que 

Pioneer Grange, and Good Templare, Kings Co, N. 8..._ 

Broadway United Presbyterian Church, Broadway, B. I... 1 

Petite Kiver, Lunenbui^ Co., N. 8. 

Presbyterian Church, Norwood, Oat 

Vernon, B. C, per Rev. P. F. Langille 

Porlapique Congregation 

Bank of Montreal, Picton, Onl 

Staff Com. Cjihle Co., HaMl Hill, N, S 1 

St. Croii Soap Company S 

West & Vale Manufacturing Co., St. Catherines, Ont 

Bexford Manufaeturiog Co, Bedford, Que 

Virgin I»dge, No. 3, A. F. A A. M 

Matthew, vi. 1 

Grand LmJge of Canada 'i 

Canada Life Assurance Co I 

Ladies Riveraide Social, Middle Stewiacke- 

Teachers and Students Acadia College 1 

Vesper D., S. of Temperance, Hants Co 

Seaside Diviuon and Youths Beform Lodge, various col- 
lections in PictDu Co 

Golden Dawn Division, Musquodobit 

Friends at Leadville, Col 

Friends iu New York S 

Friends in Lynn, Mass. 

Contribiitions from. various places in Canada and United 

States .*. 2,3 



CHAPTER XV. 

Lessons from the Great Calamity. 

Completing the narrative of this sad disast<ir, in 
sp^aldng of those who perished in the mines, we 
^^^ compelled to say that all the homes left vacant 
^y this calamity will have a shadow on them many 
y^ars to come. As there is no earthly compensa- 
tton which can meet the case, fathers, mothers, 
^^tuldren, widows, and other friends of the departed, 
^Ust weep, and the whole eomnmnity feel sad and 
poorer on account of their loss. And, although 
there is apparently no silver lining to the dark 
^^<^ud, or background of consolation to the sad pic- 
^^e, yet there is a ray of hope that, in that solemn 
^c>iir in the dark recesses of the pit, although 

"No earthly friend was there to wipe 
Death's cold sweat from the brow, 
Or loving hand to close those eyes, 
Which sleep in darkness now," 

^^ ^Hiany cases, above the awful crash of the explo- 

• 

®^^^, the voice of Divine Love was heard to say : 
" ^eave thy fatherless children, I will preserve them 
a\vve, and let thy widows trust in me." 

K (145) 
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One imjrartaiit lesson to iif loanied from thi* 
disaster is, that tho 

(Jkeat FnRcKs OP Xatube, 

wLii-li art- iiuder tJie absolute control of tln' AlmigWy i 
have a |>ower and saeredneg:^ about them which paoy 
man can only realize when brought in t'outjict wi^n 
snoh scenes as those of this terrible calamity. 

Although man is monilly bound to use all lawi*" 
endeavors for the preservation of life and property 
yet, in the infinite wisdom of God, for some pui 
that we cannot eoinprebend. it is evident that 3 
must sometimes l>e given to understand tliat, wi' 
all his boasted knowledge, and ettorts to ban' 
the lightnings, control the storms, and make otl^* 
powerful elements of nature bow to his will, »• 
requires such terrible experience as that taught ^ 
tiiie calamity to enforce upon hie mind tbe tact tl»^ 
with all bis increase of knowledge and power to ^ 
exploits and protect himself, there is no safety ax*^l 
where except in God. 

It ia well to study laws relating to health a,*^ 
preservation, employ skilled labor, guard against ^ 
recklessness and blunderinga in dangerous occuf 
tions, and to know that nature is uniform in all \%* 
operations, and that the laws which govurn it-^ 
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^cotiomy are regular laws, which cannot be violated 
^^tti impunity ; but in all the advancement of art and 
^^^^inment of knowledge, it )m(st be admitted that 
tnex«e appears but little safety from sudden death or 
^^^dom from accidents. 

IBeing, therefore, only too e\Hdent that the " silver 
^^^d " which binds our soul to its tenement of clay 
Di^.^ be snapped asunder at any moment by accident 
^^ <3i8ease, ushering the spirit into the eternal world, 
^Q-3^ should the warning voice of this calamity not 
^^'^^uder in the ears of all who have heard thereof, 
"-E^jepare to meet thy God," " Be ye also ready : for 
^^ esuch an hour as ye think not the Son of man 
<^^^riaeth." 

Surely, amid the troubled scenes of life, and the 
^^^*^*"t:ainty of death, there is implanted iu the Ohris- 
'^^^•rx's bosom an assurance of a higher life, which is 
fr^^ from all destructive forces, and where "there 
^^^11 be no more death, neither sorrow nor crying; 
^^^"fcher shall there be any more pain." 

,After surveying the wisdom and goodness of 

^^^<3 in gur past experience, and His mercy in the 

^^^iv^erance from eternal death, wrought out for us 

"r IHis Son, should we not endeavor to trust Him 

"^*l^y, and devote our lives to His service, having our 

Vovtxs girt and our lamps burning, that when the 
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messenger of death comes we may be prepared to 
" enter in through the gates into the city" where the 
rcideemed of earth shall endure no more pain or 
j)arting from friends, and where " the Lamb which 
is in the midst of the throne shall feed them, aad 
shall lead them unto living fountains of waters, and 
God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes." 




2;Iance at a few of the great colliery disasterfl 
bch have taken place during the past eighty years 
I enable the reader to see that the Springhill 
jamity is among the greatest on record. 

1 the 25th of May, 1812, an explosion of fire- 
mp occurred at Felling Collierj", near Newcastle, 
and, l)y which eighty-nine miners lost their 
Previous to this time, lu the history of mining, 
' lives had hcen lost in the mines of Europe. 
lat coal mining waa a dtingerous occupation, owing 
I preeenoe of intiaminable gases in the mine, 
! generally acknowledged from a very early 
P^*4od, but as fiiel must be had, many hazarded 
''^^^ir lives, believing that the danger was nnavoid- 
^'^l*. Candles atuck into a ball of clay, fastened to 
''^^ sides of the chambers near where the miner waa 
^^'^Tking, were the chief lights once used, and owing 
*^ "these open lights coming in contact witli the gases 
* tte mine, accidents were almost of daily occur- 
'^"'Vce. At the time of the groat disaster alluded to 
^*-^ public conscience was aroused, and special atten- 
^Bai was directed to the matter of endeavoring to 
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protect miners in some way. Sir Humphrey Davy 
I was then a conspicuous figure in coal mining dls- 
I tricte. After a triumphal tour of brilliant experi- 
menting through France and Italy, he returned to 
, London in April, 1815, and in a short time had his 
eafety lamp completed. When Sir Humphrey Davy 
'■ had his lamp perfected to a point of safety, he and 
, Mr. Buddie, one of the chief colliery owuera in 
' England at that time, went down to Newcastle and 
' traversed a numher of the most dangerous mines of 
I the Bentham »eam with impunity. 

About the same time George Stepheuscm was 
I inventing a similar lamji to that of Sir Humphrey's, 
' and as others were also experimenting, it was con- 
sidered that coal mining disasiters from explosions 
were then at an eiul. However, such was not the 
I case. Notwithstanding all the safety lamps and other 
I appliances invented to protect the miner, explosions 
, and ignitions of iire-damp in mines are yet danger 
I oualy common. The history of coal mine disast^ 
in the past leaves no room to doubt that the lessons 
I of perfect obedience and watchiulness are bard 
lesBons to learn. It has often appeared that iii the 
foce of all precautions and rules, to be observed by 
the miner, there is always some carelessaeea or 
. blundering manifested by some one, and the error 
^ia learned too late to prevent the result. 
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The following disa^cra are amoog the niont des- 
trut'tive coal miuiog explosions recorded; 

At Newport, England, in 1860, onv liundred and 
fi»rtj'-five were killed. 

Tu 1862, at the Hartley Pit, on the Blyth and 
Tyne Railway, near Newcastle, on the 16th Jann- 
ary, a heart-rending disaster occurred, resulting iu 
the death of two hundred and tour miners. The 
pit was six huudi-ed tL-et deep, worked by a shaft. 
Eight men were coming u|i in the cage, when the 
beam of the puniping-engine broke and the maaa of 
twenty tons of iron dropped down the shaft and 
lodged with thti wreckage it caused before it reached 
the bottom, thus shutting off the only egress to the , 
pit. To get down in time to save the living was 
impossible. When the ruins had been removed a 
week after the accident, a rescuing party descended 
and tbund the tlead all within the space of one 
hundred and litty feet from the bottom of the shaft 
— all had perished. One man was sitting as if rest- 
ing from his day's work. Behind him, on the gal- 
lery, were the men and boys seated in three rows 
and all asleep in death, as if waitiiig for the rescue 
that was to come too late. Some boys sat with 
their arms on their father's shoulder, and brothers 
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:b]a8pe(i ill each other's arms. One man 
proppino; up a door beyond the other sleepers, ae 
5f he had resisted the poison longer than the rest. 
At the feet of some of the dead were found candle- 
'boxee with such messages scratched on them as 
these : " Mercy, God." *' My dear Barah, I leave 
you." " If Johnny is alive, tell him to be a good 
boy to bis God aud bis mother." When the 
■funeralt* eonimeneed it wa,s found that every cottage 
in the place had its coffin, some had two, one had 
■five, and another seven. 

In 1S66, at Oaks Colliery, near Bariislcy, three 
hundred and sixty lives were lost. Again, at the 
Swaithe Main explosion at Barnsley, on December 
12di, 1875, one hundred and forty-three perished. 
These Barnsley mines are situated in "West Riding 
of Yorkshire, one hundred and sevens-one milra 
ifrom London, 

At Avondale, near Plymouth, in LiiKerne Coun^,. 
T*ennBylvania, on tlie 6th Septwnlier, 1869, one hun- 
dred and eight persons were killed. This was one 
of the most notable and peculiar coal mining disaa- 
ters known. The calamity was caused by a young 
man named Palmer Steele going down the shaft 
■witli a load of hay for the horses in the mine. 
When descending tlie shaft the bav canglit fire. 
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i''e engineer saw the Uaraes and lowered the car- 

'■"t^e ivith ail haste. In a few minutes the flameB 

'I'f^i'e leaping one huiulred feet upwards from the 

'•^1' of the shaft, and in a short time the surface 

hiiilditiga were a mass of ruins, blocking up the 

'^'^y entrance to the pit. A few hours after the fire 

leased the debris was cleared away, and two men 

nan led Williams and Jones descended to search for 

""^ miners. These men had only jirowedtid a few 

^*"^t trcini tile bottom of the shaft when they fell 

'lead from the effects of white-damp. The fire 

oceurred on Monday, and two days aft^r, when a 

'horon^lt ventilating current had been established, 

"- ^<J8cning party descended, went up the plane some 

''istaiK-e fi'ora the foot of tht' shaft, and found a, 

'*^*ne car placed as a barrier across the gangway, 

*"*i the space between it and tlie walls [lacked with 

"^tiling. On breaking this barrier no person was 

**Und behind it. A short time after another party 

^'"s able to proceed a little farther, and discovered 

"Similar barricade. Outside this barrier lay a dead 

" "ly. and behind it lay one hundred and five other 

^■i*d bodies, who had evidently all been suffocated 



^^Prisoned men shall never be km 
I left to tell the story of bow tbu* 
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Ill tlie MoDis MineB, Belgium, iti 1875, iho kill* 
' numbered one hundred aud ten. Two hundred 1l-^* 

their lives iit the High BJautvre (.'ollieries, ne- 
I Glasgow, Scotland, in the year 1877. 

In 1878, at the Ebbw Vale Collieriefl, eitnuted 
the neighliorhood of the Monmouth and Breckno^*-* 
Iron Works, one hutidred and aeventv-eight mt 
I north-weet of London, two hundred and sixty-eig! ^ 
were killed. A short distance from the eame vicS 
ity, in 1880, at Risca Mines, on the River Ebt»"^ 
Monmnutliflhire, one hundred and twentj- perish^ 
Again, at Seaham disaster, Durham, in the 8a*3 
year, one hundred and forty miners were tdll^ 

This mine is situated down the Durham coast 
the thriving seaport of Seaham. It ia owned by fcfe-^^^^ 
^^Marquiii of Londonderry. The exjilosion took pla 
J about two o'clock in the morniug, and was so terr 
that tlie whole neighborhood became aroused aS 
by an earthquake. Aa a local flower show was 
be held on a coming holiday, and one of the mine 
■who had won the Queen's Prize of Shoeburynt 
was to he presented with it by the Marchionef 
Londonderry on that occasion, an extra number 
hands were in the mine. Nearly two hundred w& 3 
at woi'k at the time of the explosion, which occun 
I from an escape of gas shooting out from the taoe 



pbi^ workings, Tlic wreckage was fearful. Tlie 
t^M-aatticing was set. on fira, anfi l)eaides the great 
ii»j»- aiiiier of miners who lost their lives, two hundred 
at:* <3 fitly Shetland ponies were killed, 

November 9, 1888, a terrible explosion of coal 
'l>-"*st occurred iu a mine ut Pittsburg, Knueas, caus- 
't*^- the death of over one hundred niL-n. But the 
dfesiidfiil exploHione at 

The Drummond Colliery and FoRn Pit, 

m J'ictou County, Nova Scotia, in the years 1873 
*r»<il 1m80, although the lo^ of life was not so great 
*^ ill some of the other disasters referred to, yet, 
**^'ing to the awful nature of the circumstances 
'-**r»nwted with each case, tiiey are, perhaps, un- 
1'^ Palleled by any other. The writer has been able 
*^ glean the following record of these disasters from 
*'*t-3ous authentic sources : 

The Drummond Colliery ia situated at Weetville, 
^ "tlnriving town of about tour tliousand inhnbitante. 
^•^IB I'olliery was first opened in the year 1865. 
"^^ that time the entire sun-oundings were a 
'^'■^iary barren district, partly covered with young 
•''*'^iper, poplar and birch, as the forest fires had 
"^^^troyed the large pines and hemlocks that had 
"^^ktie flourished in the place. 
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tive wort in me yea) 
of six mileB to tiu 
|iurpo8e of shippmj 



III thiH vicinitj' there are now three dif 
mines in active operation, known as the " Acadia, 
*'Drummond" and "Black Diamond" Pits. ThJ 
Dninimond Collii-ry, although first to commence 
oparatioHH, liad been »hut down for several yean 
praviouH to its purchase by the Coal, Iron and Steej 
Company some two years ago. 

Tliia colliery commoneod active work in the yea) 
1868, and a railway extension of s 
Middle River was built fur the pu 
the coal. In the following year this colliery, uudfl 
the management of the late James Dunn, EaqJ 
was fully equipped tor work, so that the output il 
1872 amounted to 106,000 tons. The next yean 
when Hhipl)ing had commenced, and elaborate pre 
paratiouB had been made for extending the outpnl 
a strike of the miners, who desired higher waga 
and certain privileges, closed the workings for onJ 
week. An agreement having been made with tU 
men, work was resumed on the 13th of May, 187JI 
and everything went on as formerly until half-paa 
eleven o'clock, when a shot fired in one of the lowei 
levels on the wuutli sido of the pit caused the eo^ 
to ij^nite. 

Every endeavor was made to check the fire 
hut it spread rapidly, and an order was given thj 
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fil^ laaiids not volunteering to assist putting it out 
^loiuld leave the pit. To remain in t.lit- mine was 
al-Txiost iniposeible, omng to the imnii-iini- Rmoke 
tVi^t: prevailed, and witb the uxet'|iti(ii] of about a 
(lo5!en who reuiaintid with Josfpli Rioliardson, the 
tTnderground Manager, to battle with thd flames, all 
hti-nds started to make their escape. Whilst the 
m*ir» were endeavoring to get out. a terrifie explo- 
f*'c»Ti took plaee, dealing death and dt^structioii on all 

So great was t!u> force of the explosion tliat the 
^'ooden rope rollers were torn fi-om the track and 
hurled out of tiie slope as from the moutli of a can- 
'^**ii. Timbers fourteen feet long by nine inches 
T-aiolt: were thrown out with great violence, an<l the 
inairiense rush of air was so great that it swept away 
"*^ exposed roof of the bank head. A second 
'"'^I^Tosioii took place hvo hours after tJie first, killiug 
ff*'ir men who were nobly endeavoring to rescue 
*'*rji^. meu who were known to be alive at the bottom 
^Kf pumping pit. 

This second explosion completely ilcsfroyed the 

'■■^iMtilataon, and as all hope of saving lite was taken 

^'^'^y, attention was directed to saving the property. 

*l Water available was turned into the pit to cut off 

"*^ lower workings and seal the bottom of tlie pit if 
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^weeible, but despite all ctforts mode to ilo so, ^ ' 
fee raged for thirty-«x hoais with dreadt'al fierce- 
nesB, the flames shooting upwards from tlie many 
opeuiogs ali>Dg the frop, to a height of from thirty 
to tbrty foet 

In two days after the explosion the openings had 
been filled, and tiie tierv grave of thoee who perished 
in the pit was effectually sealed. At the end of 
October an opening was effected to the miue and 
the air allowed to circulate for a short time, when it 
was found that the heat was still suifioieut to ca.aee 
fiirther combustion. Owin^r to this matttr the mine 
was again i'.lo»e<l. A new pit adjoining, however, 
seventy teet deep, was sunk immediately, and und« 
the supervision of Robert Simpson, M. E., who hsd 
been brought from Glasgow as manager, a new 
slope was driven to the south of tlie old workings, 
and in three years most of the water had been 
pumped out, the debris removed, and the coUiersn 
with its three working inclines, was in good positio 
for future operations. As to the number of livtf* 
lost in this explosion there is diHerencc of opinio^ 
Some give it from sixty to seventy-live; une gooi^ 
authority records it thus: "The total uumber cH^ 
lives lost was sixty, amoug whom was Mr. I)uiia:j 
the manager; thirty -oue wyre marrii'd mon, twenty** 
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eight single men, and one boy, leaving twenty-nine 
widows, eighty orphan children, besides parents 
dependent on the lost. Contributions to the amount 
of about $23,000 were made in various parts of the 
Dominion and the United States for their relief." 

The Ford Pit is situated at Stellarton, on the 

west side of the Intercolonial Railway. It was 

opened over twentj^ years ago, and equipped with 

the best machinery available at the time for a large 

output of coal, and every possible arrangement was 

made for the safety of the operators. The hoisting 

shaft struck the main seam at a perpendicular depth 

of nine hundred and sixty feet, but the bottom level 

was one thousand feet. 

The seam had been successfully operated for 

some time, when, on Friday, Ifovember 12th, 1880, 

^bout half-past six in the morning, an explosion 

occurred on the south side of the pit. All the 

^^^Uers were at work in the different bords. The 

^^^plosion was so terrible that it swept across to the 

^^i^h side of the pit. The pit had north and south 

^ ^trances. Owing to this all the men and boys on 

^^ north side were safely got to the surface, with 

^xx^ exception of a few who were badly affected by 

^^» deadly after-damp. 

There were over fiftv miners on the south side 
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. when the explosion took place, and of these only 
two men and four boys were rescued alive. 

As the pit took fire after the explosion, and 
burned with awfiil violence, none of the dead bodies 
could be recovered. In order to save the mine from 
utter destruction, the waters of the East River were 
let into it. It took seven years to pump the water 
out of the pit. This was accomplished over a year 
ago, and the Ford Pit is now in successful operation. 




CHAPTER XVII. 

Dangers of Coal Mining Operations. 

Coal mining has long been considered one of the 
most dangerous occupations of man. One of the 
chief dangers to which the miner is subjected arises 
from the escape of destructive gases from the coal. 
This gas is light carburetted hydrogen, and is identi- 
cal with the marsh gas, whicli the student of 
elementary chemistry is taught to believe is a pro- 
duct of vegetable leaf decomposition under water, 
bubbles of which rise to the surface on stirring the 
waters of a stagnant pool. This gas is called by 

miners 

Fire-Da MP. 

It is tasteless, colorless and inodorous, and is given 
by some authorities as consisting of four parts of 
hydrogen to one of carbon, and about one-half the 
weight of air. Being thus lighter than air it natur- 
ally rises to the roof of a mine chamber, and as it 
accumulates it extends downwards. AV^hen mixed 
with ten times its volume of atmospheric air, or 
twice its volume of oxygen, it becomes violently 
explosive on the application of the open flame of a* 
L (161) 
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lamp. In its iinalloyed state it ie uon-eiploMve anil 
inflammable, burniug with a bluieh-yellow non- 
luminoua flame. 

(^ne of the most dangerouB features of this gas ib 
that it aometimes escapes copiously and auddeolS 
firom a cavity in tbe coal seam. This ruali of g* 
from t!ie crack or seam is called a " blower," and \^ 
this state it is said to contain, besides the carburett^ 
hydrogen, from one to four per cent, of nitrog®- 
and aliout one per cent, of carbonic acid. Ita J>*^ 
eence being hidden in a cavity of the coal, ** 
miners' drill may free it at any moment, or it 
burst by its own power through the facing, 
ing immediate destruction to those working in 
vicinity. One thoroughly acquainted with mini* 
operations describes it thus : 

" When the naked light of the miner comes ii»' 
contact with any considerable quantity of fire-daDC^ 
in an explosive state, the shock that follows is terriS-' 
Men and horses, oars and coals, are hurled toget 
to destruction, "Walls are swept out, iron rails 
bent double, doors are torn from their faatenin^^ 
the mine is laid waste." 

It is well known that the damage resulting fro^ 
explosion of gas is greater than that due to mei 
^ignition, and burning without the explosive toi 



fli^ <laiiger to the miner in the latter case, however, 

\p 1oi.1t slightlj diminishetl, and ho ie liable tu receive 

fiita.! injuries. The burning lamp of the miner 

\>nrwts into flame on coming in contact with the 

liotly of fire, and is quickly propelled along the r^f 

<>t tlae chamber. This fire-damji, in its dostructivB 

course, eollePting enough oxygen from the atmos- 

pl»e-ric air to add tierceness to the corabuation, often 

fetxirns to the face of the chamber with "a riolent 

contractile surge, scorching everything in its path, 

'■•ncl then, perhaps, ftfter another brief sally, it burns 

'taeli-out.- 

Tlie miner who accidentally tires a block of fire- 

*'a-j:,-|p ij, tjjg p5j b1iou](J immediately fall on the 

***ir, covering his eyes, mouth, and nose so as to 

''^^ti them from the heat and flame, at the same time 

'^Sping his hands over his neck and head to protect 



1^ 



^*^e parts from injury. In this position, however, 

must not long remain, as the flame will soon 

^ '^*'ti itself out, and the fatal after-damp is sure to 

P'^low quickly. His only safety from certain death 

^s in immediate flight as soon as the Hame has 

P^-&e«d over him. 

In mines where gas is found even in small quaa- 
^tiea the miner should not enter his chamber until 
"■ Qas been brushed out into the air current. 
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The most dangerous aiicumulations of fire-damp, 
however, are not foiinil in working chambers, but 
in portions of the mine worked ont and abandoned. 
Collected in these sections in large bodies it remains 
unnoticed until some perHon, ignorant of ite presence, 
approaches it with an open lamp, win'n an inntant 
explosion is the natural result. ' 

A fatiil explosion occurred from such a cunse <m 
the 14tli of August, 1871, at the Eagle Shaft o( 
Pittston Colliery, in tht* State of Pennsylvania, Oh 
the morning of that day, at nine o'clock, a boy 
named Martin Morgan was driving a mule with* 
trip of mine cars along an upper gangivay. In a, 
worked out section of the mine above him a la>i^ 
body of fire-damp had been allowed to collect, and' 
as the boy passed a sudden tall of roof in the aban- 
doned works drove out the inflammable gas, which^, 
on touching bis lighted lamp, cxj)loded with tenifii 
force. The e.vjilosion was so great that peopl* 
heard it a mile away, and hastened to the scene a 
desolation. Tlie dead bodies of seventeen minen 
who were working in the \ncinity of the esplosioi 
were discovered the following iliiy. all of whom hs 
been killed by the after-damp. 

One of the chief dangers to the miner from tt 

burning of fire-damp is in the product nf itn coie: 

l^b^stiou, knowii as j 
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After-Damp. 

^eona aubetance consists chiefly of carbonic • 
lad and nitrogen. It will be seen bj referring to 
Glo3Bary that it ie a mixture of gaaea resulting 
Torn tiie burning of fire-damp. As it is heavier 
thaii atmospheric air, it consequently falls to the 
bottom of tlie mine immediately on ite formation 
from the burning of the Hglit carburetted hydrogen. 
Being intensely poisonous in ite nature, and irrespir- 
*l>le, immediate insensibility and death is the result 
**' the first inhalation of it in its pure state. So 
'iviieldy does this gas form, and so deadly is it in its 
'^fteet, that there is no escape for the miner, who has 
■^llen on his face to save himself from the fierce 
■^ifie of the burning fire-damp, but in immediate 
"iglit as soon as the fire has passed along. 

Another destructive gas with wliich the miner 
•^an to i-ontfnd is the presence of 

Black-Damp. 
^ "'s damp is carbonic acid gas, and is given as 
*'<Jiitaining two parts of oxygen to one of carbon. 
^ la the chief constituent of after-damp, and ifl 
*'*t<;n called " choke-damp," as they are both 
*'**tti posed of the same elements and produce the 
***>ie etiects. 
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Black-damp is said to escape from the coal the 
i same aa fire-damp. It is also given I)y good authority 
' as one of the prodotrts of burning coal, of hiirning 
f oil, and of the respiration of man and beast. It is 
t one and a half times as heavy as air, and is therefore 
l^ways found next to the floor *f the mine. An 
I expert says of it: "Its presence may be detected. 
I by the conduct of the flame of the lamp. Id an 
I atmosphere containing but a small percentage of 
I it the lamp light will grow dim, and, as the pro- 
\ portion of gas increasea, will become more and more 
I feeble until it is finally extinguished. An atmosphere 
I containing trom eight to ten per cent, of this gaa 
[ may be breathed without immediate danger ; it will 

Bimply occasion dullneas of intellect and numbnesB 
I, of body. This condition changes into one of insen- 
' Bibility as the inhalation continues, oi' as the 

percentage of gas is increased, and to enter an 
I undiluted body of it means sudden death." Of aU 
I the gases in the mine, however, 

White-Damp 

r is the most to be dreaded. A practical miner of 

f experience says of this gas: '-It is possible the miner 

may conceal himself from the surging flame of the 

■ fire-damp, and forc(i his way through bodies of 
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bluck-damp, IjuI if he coiiies in coutaot with aii 
acciinmlatioii of tliis terrible white-damp, instant 
death is almost certain. Beiu^ taateless, colorlesa . 
and o(lr>rlea8, its presence cannot be detected before 
it has done its work of death. It is pure carbonic 
oxide, and is composed of equal parts of oxygen and 
carbon. It ia a fraction lighter than atmospheric 
air, and has therefore a tendency to rise. It is 
supposed to be formed when the t-arboiiic acid 
passes through any ignited carbonaceous material, 
or when the steam passes over burning coal. It 19 
held by some to be produced most frequently by 
smoulderilig gob tires, by burning wood in the mine, 
or by a shaft on fire, and maj- exist us one of the 
results of an explosioTi uf fire-damp or of blasting 
powder. It acta on the system as a narcotic. It is 
gentirally ineomtmatible, and produces no effect upon 
the Hame of a lamp. If i>resent in a state of purity 
it burns with a blue Hame." 

One mining engineer of repute says of this des- 
tructive element : " When a fire started by a stream 
of gas coming from a i^revice which has burnt long 
enough to cause great heat, carbonic oxide gas is 
generated. When this gas is present, a fire burning 
at the crevice may have been dashed out completely ; 
but if a certain amount of heat is spread about the 
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llocalitj-. and freeh air ie allowed to mingle with ihtt 
I carlwmic oxiile. an explosion will, by their coDtact, 
L-en^ne. * « • Thii» gas seems to require no^ng 
^niorv than heat and freah air (without flame) to start 
i conflagration. Who knows that this fraf^ has not 
I'been the cause of serions mischief in mines by being 
f>generate<i from coal dust burning within the wire 
I cylinder giinze of a safetj- lamp ? " 

Coal Ddst 

I in tlie mine is another dangerous element, and has 
I hitherto failed to receive the attention it should. 
Whatever opinions may he held as to the harml^s 
I nature of coal dust us an explosive agency, it baa 
I lately been authenticated by good authority that 
[ under certain conditions it may become violently 
t! explosive. One practical authority states ; " When 
it is mixed with air, with or without the presence of 
fire-damp, and is set into sudden and intense vibra- 
tion by a heavy powder blast, a fall of roof, or other 
I means, it may explode with greater destructive force 
[ than even flre-damp is capable of." Another an* 
, doubted authority says: "In coal mines coal dost 
and coal gas tbnn the active combustibles, Co&l 
dust so finely pulverized disseminated through the 
air as to be almost inipcrceptibki, forma i\ liangi'-roufl 
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eonstitiient, and oik' wbicli does not rci-eive the 
att«nrir»n it nuTitj*. It is a more unmanagi'aWe in- 
g^reilient than coal gas itself." The same authority 
states: "A swift current of air traversing a mining 
passage, not having its sides moistened I'j' artificial 
or natural means, gathers up the dust on its route 
and Itears it through the working places. * • * 
The rttning men who work a few years in eueh 
showers of dust beeonie weak, and their faces hianch 
fraiu the eoutinnous absorption of the coal dust into 
their systems." 

Thi' infiamnial.K- ii;itiire of dry cial (hist can " 
easily he ascertained by tlirowing a portion iif it into 
a bright tire. If the {drcnmstances are favorable it 
■^'ill ignite ahnost aj* qiiiebly as gun-powder. The 
writer has tried it more than once. 

Some good authorities assert, however, that coal 
<i"st is not inflammable without the presence of from 
'"'e to six per cent, of fire-damp, wlien combustion 
"■'/I take pliice by bringing an open lamp into con- 
'at'-fc with it. The Prussian Fire-damp Commission, 
^^"'»o lately investigated this matter, states: "The 
Ktsaence of coal dust within the radius of an explo- 
wi>:t-j greatly increases the force of it, and with certain 
BOr-te of dust an explosion may result even in Uia 
ance of tire-damp." 



chapter sviii. 
Safeduards Aoainst Accidents in Mines. 

The first essential element to the safety of lie^^ 
and property in a coal mine is the quantity e 
purity of the atmospheric air circulating thro*-^' 
the chambers of the workinge. As man ia an ^^ 
breathing abimal he must die if the supply of ^* 
essential to hia existence be cut oft". The mine w*' 
also suffer destruction from the explosions of poiso* 
ous gases if they are not driven out by a current *^ 
fresh air as quickly as their formation takes ploeS"** 
The first requisite, therefore, in mining operatio*^ 
is the establishment of a proper air current in ord^ 
that the ventilation shall be good. Although 1 
atmospheric air will find its way into the mie^ 
through the surface openings, yet, if not replaced t 
fresh air in a short time, it becomes dead and unl 
to breathe. 

If, while lying in this dead state, it takes up th*^ 
poisonous gases which are sure to escape from aC ^^ 
coal measures, it soon becomes fatal to human lil^^*" 
and an explosion may take place at any moment •*^ 
Hence the necessity of a hving continuous curren'^^^l 
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rpnre atmoapheric air, circulated in abundance to 
arry off theee foal gases and give life and vigor to 
he entire workings. But aa the air current goes 
powhere by chance, the air chaiuiele should be so 
nnged that no portion of the mine be left without 
1 direct air current. On this 

Thokough System of Vhntilatiok 

ids the lives and healtli of the .workmen and 

tccessftil operation of the mine. If the venti- 

ling system be imperfect, no security of life or 

opcrty can be expected. One who is familiar 

the whole system of ventilation says: "A 

re of tlie air current for even an ht>iir might 

1 Bome mines result in the deatli of all thoBe who 

aiced to be inside, for this current not only 

^li^ air for breathing pur^iosea, but" it takes up 

smoke, the dust, the dangerous and the 

onous gases, and carries them to the surface" 

lugh the upcast air shaft. 

Proper Drainaoe 

' the mine is another important matter that cannot 

disregarded with impunity. If an overflow of 

Bter is allowed to collect an<l remain for a certain 

ne ill any part of the workings, it bet 
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pregnateil with the germe of diaease and death, an^ 
the gflH Imbhles thwiwn oft' may assist leading ia 
actnai acci<leut8 with fatal resulb*. 

The following rules, given hy a practical mining 
engineer of high standing, will be found ftovereigu 
safeguards againRt accidents in mines : 

Keep in advance all dead work, and where gas 
is very abundant, and the slipe and crevices ire- 
quent, bore ahead holes not lese than four inches ii) 
diameter and twelve feet in length. By the examm- 
fttion of these bore-holes daily, an idea of 1 
quantity of gae contained in the coal may 
formed, and sudden outburbts, tu a certain eictetiti 
avoided. The gas will drain off through such botfr 
holes very rapidly, hut Avith much greater regulari^ 
than if such bodies of gas were let out hy tfa( 
sudden removal of large quantities of coal, as ; 
the case of blasting. 

Daily examine the abandoned excavations, ai 
note the state of the air within them. 

Aa often as necessary to keep the air sweet and 
respirable, divide the ventilating air current. LeJ 
the amount of coal cut iu any particular diatrid 
regulate the amount of air sent to it, more than flie, 
extent of such district. Thus, if you mine a ] 
dred tons of coal in a run daily, send in the a! 
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BB mn or brcEiet in sufficient quantitj to dilute the 
Be given off by the mining and hreaking up of 
^se hundred tone of coal. Let the air" passing 
Bpm such part of a mine get into a return air 
parse in the most direi^t manner possible, by pasa- 
^g it direct to an upper level ; or, if this is not 
Kaoticable, pass it into a return air i^ourse, such a» 
w monkey gangway, by carrying it over a main 
burets by means of an air i.Tosning, If you have 

[ Spacious Airwayh, 

bd these you must have in order to <.ibtii.iii good 
hd sufficient ventilation, use regulating doors to 
fovem the " splits," and lock them securely at each 
btting- Place regulating doors at a point in the 
■turn where the air of its district is making its final 
pit before it joins with the main out-gbint; current. 
pseas few air doors as possible, and none at all in 
Bie main intake air courses which wagoiis have to 
paveree. Build air stoppings so well ami bind them 
fco securely that the force of an esplosinn will not 
Iftirry them away. 

I Drive air crossings in the solid rttrata where it 
p possible to do so. When this cannot be done 
puW them in the most substantial manner, binding 
pem BO securely by strong iron hoops or cribbing so 
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that ther may he able to ^taad tbe foro^ of ao ex|do- 
«ion acting under the archwav. 

Make air courM« as straight, direct aud oapacioaa 

a» pOiwil>le. DujJicates of all mecLauical apjrliunccs 
required in the veotilatittg force ^htioM \m held 
readiooM to quickly repkcfc tho^ in asv if destroyed 
b>" atxident 

All mine officers should be able to discover the 
pretence of gas in the air, and to judge of ita qoao^ 
ttty by the manner in which it bumfi over the flaoM 
of a candle. Two per cent, of carburetted hydrogen 
in the air can easily he delected by the flame of i 
clost'ly snaffed candle, or by the flame of an o3 
lamp being reduced to burn brightly at its mininiun], 
which may bo done by clearing off the top of the 
wick, and the [lulling of it down bo that ite top wiD 
be even with the level of the tube. By tbe use of a 
flame of hydrogen, on account of it« great beat, tbe 
gag ill the air may be burnt, and its flame seen if its 
proportion« in the air are as low as one-half of one 
per cent. By burning this flame in pure air, ^id 
then in a mixture of air aud gae, the difierenc«t 
which in marked, can easily be discerned. 

If the percentage of marsh gaa is small the flame 
flimply lengthens out and becomcfi fitaoky. If the 
gas in mixed with from eight to fourteen times ita 
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Rume of atmoaplicric air, the Hame of the wick 

7 disappears, and the interior of tlie cylinder 
icomeB filled with the hlue flame of hurning gaa. 
1 with the lamp long in this latter position 
18 the wires will soon become red with 
, and the outer gas may become ignited from 
a at any moment. It may be learned from this 
at even the safety lamp is not an absolute protec- 
1 against danger from explosive and inflnnmiable 
Taking all things into consideration, it he- 
nce obvious that there is really no protection from 
■idents resulting from explosions in mines where 
I copious cnrrent of pure air is not allowed to 
Timbers, safety lamps, hoisting gear, and 
her necessary appliances, should have caretUl 
ention daily. As defects of these appliances can 
1 seen by the eye, they may be detected by any 
raon who is at all acquainted with them ; but the 
; of the air in the mine, which is often laden 
1 the elements of death, may at any moment seal 
1 doom of the unsuspecting miner, who is not 
«re of the presence of his enemy until it is too 
The following advice, by a practical engineer, 
I adopted generally, would, no doubt, prevent many 
i in mining operations: "All mines fihould 
) well inspected daily by itis own staff of offieera 
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as to render the iuBpecticm of them l>y au_y govi 
meiit officer iinnecessarv." 

According to XTudergroiind Manager Conway'B 
rej)Oi't this eyattim of daily inspeetnon at S|iriiighi]I 
mines was taithfully attended to ; and there is also 
no reaBoo to doubt that the air current in the vaat 
where the explosion occurred was inefficient in any 
way. However, notwithstanding all the t-are for- 
merly exercised hy rlic officials of these rainca^ 
greater care shall, no doubt, be taken in future. One 
who is in connection with these collieries, in a com- 
munication to the press a few days ago, states : 

" 8inec the explosion all open lights have beea, 
superseded by safety lamps. Great care is obBervei. 
in handling these lamps. There are about 1,000 vsb 
use. They are principally ' Marsaret ' and ' (.'lann^ 
lamps, with an occasional old-fiishioned ' Davy' "^^ 
testing purposes. The 'Davv' lamp is Rilied uj^^ 
for gas testing purposes, as it will detect a sma^^ 
percentage of gas than either tlie ' Clanny ' or ' iC-- 
aaret.' TJie ' Marsaret," familiarly known amo^^ 
the rainei-s as the ' boiler lamp,' is extinguished 
the presence of gas in sufficient (|uautitie8 to 
dangerous. These lamps are all locked hy keys on^ 
in the possession of lamp lighters, and tamperic^ 
with a lamp is an offence pnnishable by dismisE 
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fine ill court. No matches are allowed in 
1 parts of the mine, and the pocketa of the 
Workmen are frequently searched." 

Tbe day is coming, no doubt, when the accidents 
in coal mines fi-ora exploHiona will be reduced to a 
aainimum by the use of 

Electricity in the Mine 

1 of oil. This mode of lighting the streets 
■<3 stores of our towns and cities is now being 
opted generally with great satisfaction, and, 
iording to the writer's opinion, there is no just 
On that can be given why he, whose lot it is to 
*k in the subterraneous caverns of the earth, 
puld be compelled to labor in semi-darkness, were 
no other consideration, when science has 
Ught to hie aid a ray of light that will illuminate 
I path and cheer up his gloomy chamber with the 
Khtness of the noonday sun. 

I By the use of this light in the mine the miner's 
;er from explosions would not only be reduced, 
'• hia appearance, as he passes from the mine to 
I home, would be improved. As it now is, coming 
I out of the mine with his face, hands and gar- 
"ita black with coal dust, powder, smoke, and 
i with oil from the little tin lamp which is 
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hooked to the front of bis cap, his features are often 
hard to recognize. Although the dust would settle 
on his person as formerly, yet the absence of oil 
would enable him to remove it more easily, and his 
whole life, and that of hie family, would be cheered 
by this new ray of light heamiug in his working 
apartment. Mining operatives, as a general rule, 
are as intelligent, law-abiding, peaceful, sober and 
industrious citizens as artisans and others who work 
in the outside world, and have a claim to share in 
all modern improvements and conveniences that 
science and art can devise. Where the miner gets 
a chance, hia possibilities of advancement are per- 
haps greater than any other elasa of workers. Mine 
Buperinteudentfl, inspectors, managers and other 
mining officials are always wanted, and young men 
of character, judgment and skill are generally 
promoted from the ranks to fill the higher po^ 
lions. It is also well known that in many coal 
re^ons lawj'era, preachers, bankers, merchants^ 
clerks, en^neera, contractors, and others have 
stepped into those higher positions from the cham- 
bers of the mine. As it was in the past so it is 
to-day — " there is room at the top " for ^thfiil 
workers of skill and enterprise. 



ESAMgK SIX. 

[ ^EllSTORY OF SpRINGHILL AND ITS COLLIEBIEB. 1 

historical aketeh of the mines where the 

a-t disaster occurred, and of the town that has 

^n aboutthem, being considered of special interest 

"the general reader, the writer has made extra 

iavor to collect material for this chapter bearing 

^ the subject. 

far as the writer lias been able to ascertain, 
Bie is no reliable record as to who made the 

FiKST Discovery op Coal at SpRiNoniLL, 

at what date the discovery was made. In the 
r 1834, however, a gentleman named Lodewick 
inter was operating a small mine at the place, 
3 selling the coal to blacksmiths in the eurround- 
! country. 
Mr. Charles Dixon Lockhart, who now resides 
I ^[artford, Carleton County, New Brunswick, was 
1 an apprentice lad to Thomas Leak, <!arriage- 
*.kGr, who lived at Westbrook, a village on the 
; road leading from Amherst to Parrsboro, 
miles from thu mines, and in that year 
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wrhirrr. ffcart** tLat ^ei ^jsjiirasr s^pit -vis^t i?*^^ to 

T<sar* o!4 on tLier 1-kL of Fei^cTajT jus:. H^ 5^ lale 
and -trofj^. and has fall FeEjc2i.^!CKiii<r ::c Vts > ijina^ 
trip throTigh the wood* after ^iit -eniiZ TraeL a boy 
(A ofily sixteen. An inoidecLi: •ocLSc^r^Sfti mliL Lis 
sje^rond %Ti*it to the place senkd t»e -uitc- ^i*:* Trr5dlY 
in hi.-: mind. Thi* .statement c-f Mr. Li>iiitait is 
fsapjiorted bv another nndoabtei ambcffOT ^;£ad]]g 
that, about the year 1>49, ThcHn^s BeJI *&i u liiama 
Patrick were employed^ under the dii^eeoon of 
Jo.r^rph Smith, the Albion Minm^ ComitiiziTs 
Kuffiuf^ftr, to explore at SpringhiD eLieiiy with the 
derJ/rri of locating the four square miles c>:»3ir^inplared 
in the area. It i.s recorded by one of the exf«!orinsr 
parties, that previous to their work, one of the larsre 
ftearriH which h now in operation had been of»ened 
in the bank of a brook and from which coal was 
then being mined for smithing purposes, etc. 

It h also given upon good authority that in 1863, 
William Patrick, one of the exploring parties refer- 
red to, induced two American gentlemen, named 
Howe and White, to visit Springhill in company 
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with hira for the purpose of locating a mining ar«k 
and working it. But after reflecting on the great 
expense necessary to reach a shipping place, aa there 
no prospect of a railway ever coming that way, 
together ^vith the fact that a clause in the mining 
law bound the parties or company leasing ^nining 
property to open and work the mine efficiently 
"within two years, or the lease would then become 
"void, and the property and what improve menta 
might be made upon it should go to the Govern- 
ment, they abandoned the enterprise. At tliis time 
another vein, besides that which had been opened 
by Hunter, was being operated in a small way by 
"William Simpson, who is credited aa securing 

The First Ghast op Land in Sprinqhill. 

A-bout the same time Nathan Parks, who then.lived 
at Springhill, but now resides in Lewiaton, Maine, 
conameneed operating another portion, under the 
privilege of Mr. George Hibbard, of River Hibbard, 
■who owned the property, Mrs. Parks having made 
the discovery of tlie coal outcrop during a stroll 
one afternoon through the woods, 

A short time afterwards Messrs. James Hickman, 
Charles J, Stewart, C. Milner, J, H. Harding and 
some others secured the right to search over the 
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Springhill coal areas, and after selecting a four ' 
Imndred acres, the right to begin operations was 
poured. 

After samples of coal had been taken out of 
several places and submitted to due inspection, the 
prospects were so good that Messrs. Charles H. M. 
Black, Alexander Maefarlane and Chas. J. Stewart 
became deeply interested in the enterprise, and, in 
1870, secured an Act of Incorporation to establish a 
eompanj for the purpose of operating the mines. 
This company was to be called 

" The Sprina Hill Mining Company," 

and the act to incorporate it was passed by the Gov- 
lemor-in-Council and Assembly of Nova Scotia on 
■flie 18th day of April, 1870. The Act of Incorpora- 
■tion states that " the capital stock of the company 
:fiha11 be four hundred thousand dollars, in shares of 
jiot less than fifty dollars each, which shall be per- 
gonal property, transferable and assignable as such 
by assignment recorded in the books of the com- 
pany ; and the company shall have power to increase 
.their capital stock to one million dollars hy the issue 
of new shares by a vote of a majority in interest of 
iliie stockholders, but the company shall not go into 
• operation nntil twenty-live per cent, of the capital 
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stock shall be actually paid up. The company may 

issue stock in payment of lands, mines, mining 
leases, or rights or other property on such terms as 
the directors may deem best, and such stock »hall 
be deemed full paid up stock as if paid in money. 
The company may also issue honds, bearing interest, 
payable within Canada or England, or the United 
States of America, and if deemed expedient secure 
the same by mortgage of the property or franchises 
of the company, and dispose of the same in such 
manner and at such price as the directors may deem 
best." The 10th section of this Act states that it 
" shall ceafie and detennine if efficient work shall 
not he constructed and continued under it within 
two years from the date of ite passing," Having 
eecured this Act of Incorporation, a company was 
formed, and operations commenced at an early date ; 
bat owing to lack of tacilitiea to remove the raised 
coal from the vicinity, it was slow work, the eoal 
having to be carted a long distance through the 
woods to Atbol, Salt Springs, and other places. The 
greater portion of tlio eoal raised was used by the 
locomotives which were in operation ballasting the 
Intercolonial Railway between Amherst and Truro. 
Ilowever, much prospecting was being done by John 
Anderson and several other interested parties in the 
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.lOoal areas of Springliill. Samplea of the coals ' 
licnt to varinns places, tested, and pronounced " firet- 
plaes " by all who bad used them. Spriughill soon 
became a household word. Capitalists grasped the 
'idea that there might be something in it worth look- 
ing after. "Works bearing on the great coal fields of 
Kova 8cotia were scanned as never before, and 

A " Boom " was Commenced 

under the leadership of E. N, Sharp, a stock broker 
of St. John, that soon resulted in the tbrraation 0-"^ 
company to build a railway from the "miuea tC* 
Parrsboro, and operate coal measures adjoining th^S 
other company's property. 

Mr. Sharp being earnest, eloquent and good look- 
ing, commanded a hearing in all places he visited — - 
Armed with his coal samples, subscription list ancii: 
prospectus sheet, he was, it is said, a far more im^ 
posing persouage than George Washington, whe^ 
canvassing as a book agent for " How the America— 
Bavage may be Tamed by the "Weapons of Civilian 
tion." The following is an extract from Mr. Shar^^ 
prospectus : " In this coal field have been diacovei 
Beveral seams of coal of excellent quality; amo*^ 
which are a thirteen feet six inch seam, an elj 
three inch seam, and a sLx feet seam, and 
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from four feet to four and a half feet each in thick- 
ness. The out^?rop8 of some of these aeams have 
already been traced for about one mile into the 
company's area, and probably extend at least an- 
other mile. In an adjoining area are the collieries 
which have lately been opened on the eleven feet 
tliree inch seam, testing this seam of the group to a 
depth of five hundred feet. The Springhill coal 
»^^*X ie situated near the centre of the triangular 
Oouijty of Cumberland, about twenty-seven miles 
froTrt the Harbor of Parrsboro, on the Bay of Fundy, 
'** 'w-liich it is proposed to construct a railway." 

During the time that Mr. Sharp was talking up 
the enterprise in St. John the " missing link " of the 
'itereolonial Railway between Amherst and Truro 
""^8 being completed. A connecting line from the 
"^'ttes to the Intercolonial Junction was also under 
•^•^Isi deration. This line was built by the Springhill 
^ming Company immediately afterwards. 

The til's! passenger train from St. John to IlaU- 

^^ vvas run on the 17tii November, 1872, and the 

•^t car load of coal that left Springhill mines by 

'^il was taken to the Junction in the fall of 1873 by 

^'■- Hugh Tail, engine driver on the Intercolonial. 

Owing to the exertions of Mr. Sharp and otliers 
^•nj of the shares of the Springhill Mining Com- 
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pftny were purchased by a large number of capw 
talista, eliiefly compoHed of St. John merchiuita. 
Some aniendmenta to the Act of Lieori>oration werS 
passed the Ttli of May, 1874. 

The by-laws of this company record that the 
officers of the company shall be five directoni, o 
whom one shall be president, a treasurer, and a 
secretary. The treasurer shall give bonds and other 
aecurities satisfaetory to the directors, for a sun 
less thau ten thousand dollars. lie *' shall have the 
custody of all valuable papers and documents ( 
the company, subject at all times to the inspeelioi 
and control of the directors, and shall make I 
cash deposits in the Bank of New Brunswick, 
such other bank as the directors may appoint, as t 
money is received, and his book account shall * 
kept in the name of the company, and all ehequ-- 
to draw the same shall be signed by the president d 
two directors, and countersigned by the treasurer.^ 
The by-laws also state " The corporate seal of th* 
company shall be a circle bearing the name of iki 
company and the year 1872, of which seal th»i 
treasurer shall have the custody." It is alaC 
recorded in these by-laws that " The office toB 
conducting the general atfairs of the company shall 
3 located in St. John, N, B., or such other place s,i 
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he directors may hereafter appoint, witli the consent 

■f two-thirds of the stookliolders repreBented at a 

'pecial meeting called for the purpose." Alex. 

Macferlane, of Wallace, N. 8., was president, and 

William E. Vroom, of 8t. Jobu, treasurer. Among 

tte largest stockholders in this company were Alex. 

Macfarlane, Magee Bros., James L. Dunn, Sanford 

Fleming, Edwin Frost, R. B. Dickey, Hall k Fair- 

^veather, -J. & W. F. HarriBon, George McLeod, John 

W, Nicholson, W. J. Ritchie, Robert Reed, Charles 

■' ■ Stewart, George F. Smith, R. P. & W. F. Starr, 

^V". W. Turnbull, John P. Taylor, William L. 

"lack, J. P. C. Burjiee and Charles Merritt. These 

"litlemen owned from one hundred to nearly one 

■ -'ouaand shares each. 

An Act pf Incorporation was secured in 1872 by 
-^-Teasrs. John Taylor, John D. Thompson, George 
-*iV)bard and John T, Wilde to form the other com- 
'aj3j j^jj.. Sharp had worked up, known as the 

'' SPRIXOHILL AND PaRRSBORO CoAI. AND EaILWAY 

Company, Limited," 



">t:h a capital of «1,000,000, with power to ii 
* ^5,000,000, in shares of »100 each. 
^ his company was organized in 1873, with the 
fcwing Directors: Robert Reed, John Taylor, 
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George Hibbanl, "William Magee, George F. Smith, 
Edwin y. Sharp, and Etlwin Fisher. Mr. Reed was 
appointed Presideat, Mr. Sharp, Secretary-, and Mr. 
Mage*, Trea,surer. James J. Kaye, Q. C, was also 
appointed Solicitor, 

Subsequently, Mr. Reed ha\-ing sold hia stock, 
Mr. Edwin Fisher was appointed President, 

The first meeting of the company was held in* 
the Board of Trade Rooms, St. John, on the IQih- 
October, 1873, when a code of by-laws aimiliar to tibat 
of the Springhill Mining Company was adopted. 

The j>rospectii8 of this company states that it 
" was incorporated for the purpose of building a rail- 
way from the coal fields of Springhill to Parrsboro^ 
and for the purpose of developing certain coal pro- 
perties within and eoiitiguous to the Sprin^U 
district." 

According to this prospectus the net profit the 
first year was to be J9,000, and the second year^ 
$37,000, " assuming that the coal supply be readjr oq^ 
the completion of the railway." The road was 
1)6 a narrow-gauge line of two feet nine inches, 0^ 
easy construction, with a down grade nearly the 
whole length from the mines at Springhill, five 
hundred feet above the sea level, to the port oi 
Parrsboro. The estimated cost of the road w 
4280,000, with an extra $120,000 to construct 
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"wet dock," which wae considered .indiepeueable 
for a large traffic. 

' It is also recorded in this document that " The 
company have acquired by purchase, and now hold, 
under lease from the Government of Nova Scotia, 
three square railes of the richest coal deposits in the 
Springhill coal district, Cumberland County, Nova 
Scotia, and four hundred and thirty acres of land, 
in fee simple, situate most advantageous for pur- 
poses of opening and working collieries on the 
company's mining area, and capable of supplying 
the timber required for the mine." It moreover 
states that this company, by Act of the Legislature 
of Nova Scotia, had been granted a subsidy towards 
the construction of the railway, amounting to five 
thousand dollars a mile, and also ten thousand acres 
of timber lands. 

Such inducements to speculators being irresist- 
ible, many arranged tor shares in both companies. 
Preparations were made to work tlie collieries on a 
large ecale, and the mines, to be operated by exten- 
sive machinery at SpringhiU, were formally opened 
with a grand jubilee held in the vicinity, June, 
1873. Many excursionists from St. John and other 
places met at the mines to eelehrate the great event, 
which introduced a new state of affiiira at the mines. 
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The Essential History of Spkinrhill 
justly commenced at this date. A few days pre- 
vious to the jubilee, Mr, Hall, who was to manage 
tlie eoUieries for the *' Springhill Mining Company,' 
had arrived at the mines, and was looked upon aa 
one who wonld soon infuse new life into the work- 
ings. Mr. Hal! is a native of Durham, England. 
He started in life as a trapper in an English colliery. 
When a young man he came to America, thirty- 
eight years ago, and worked his way witliout frieuda > 
or influence. Ho came to Springhill from the 
Albion Mines, Pictou County, on the 20th May, 
1873, to act as manager of the Springhill Collieries. 
Previous to this date, Mr. Hall was underground 
manager of the Albion Mines. As a colliery man- 
ager Mr. Hall was most successful. He resigned 
the position which he had held for nearly seventeen 
years ou the first of April, 1890. He is now Mayor 
of Springhill, is largely interested in real estate ofi 
the place, and takes an active interest in all matters 
pertaining to the welfare of the town. 

At the time Mr. Hall came to Springhill the 
place was a dense forest, with the exception of a few 
email clearings in the neighborhood, which had 
been made by some settlers who had come to the: 

inity some thirty years before. Tliese eettlera 
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included Nathan Gilroj, Barney Gilroy. Tlionias 
Dodsworth, Lodewick Hunter, and Wm. Simpson. 
A good authority assures the writer that in 1871 
there were only five small houses and twenty inhabi- 
tants iu the whole region, and that Dr. Cove, who 
then reaided at River Philip, was the physician to 
these people. 

Immediately after operations commenced under 
! management of Mr. Hall, two rows of double 
pement houses were built for the use of the men 
grating the mines. The following year another 
(ck was built, making in all accommodation for 
f families. 

An office tor the use of the cashier, Mr, John 
tooper, was also erected in 1873, The following 
iS^ear the place contained five stores, one church, one 
t:»-otel, seven saw mills, and had a population of two 
t»_undred. 

In 1873 the West Slope was sunk to a depth of 
^ OO feet. The East Slope was also sunk in the same 
i-^«ar, and the following to a depth of 800 feet, which 
'^TDrmed the first lift of this mine. Work at the mines 
^^as pushed forward with vigor. The SpringhiU 
"fining Company operated the mines, and the Spring- 
1 and Parrsboro Coal and Railway Company built 
1 railroad, and had it so far constructed that the 
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First Shipment op Coal by Eail to pARRaBOHC ■ 

from the raines was made on the 15th March, 1877. 
At that time, the Intercolonial Railway being in 
operation between St. John and Halifax, and a con- 
necting line running past the mines to Parraboro, a 
bright future for Springhill was anticipated by many. 
Some fencied they saw a city of Corinthian archi- 
tecture rise on the summit of " an isthmus waahed 
by two seas." 

On opening the railway to Parraboro an esodua 
to the mines from various parte of Nova Scotia com- 
menced without delay. The forest rapidly disap- 
peared, dwellings, churches, hotels, school hou&ea 
and public halls were eouatructed, and in a few years 
Springhill appeared as a city set on a hill that cannot 
be hid. 

The First Church at Spkin&hill 

was built by the Methodists at what is known aa 
" Miller's Comer," on the Athol Road, and in the 
same vicinity James Miller opened the first hotel in 
the place. 

The site of the present town is about one mile 
east of where the hotel waa constructed. The first 
minin g operations were conducted at Miller's Corner, 



"'iioli doubtlesH accounts for the erection of build- 
ings in that district. 

The lirst drug store in the town was opened by 
*'^- Cove, who was induced to remove from Eiver 
^-•iilip in 1873. Dr. Cove was the only medical 
^^n in the place for ten years, until Dr. Byers came. 
'^-^ and Dr. Byers subsequently amalgamated as the 
'^'^lliery doctors, and have officiated toa;ether as such 
^1> to the present time. 

The first store at Springhill was kept by Jamea 

Hickman, in a neat frame building, erected in 1873. 

Although Springhill had increased from its 

origin, and the prospects for the future good, yet 

the companies who commenced developing the 

ItineB and constructing the railroad failed to realize 

; dividends on their invested capital they 

1 anticipated. The expense connected with coal 

ing on " a large scale," and operating a railroad, 

! greater than many had contemplated. As to 

B company connected with the railway, they found 

kit rolling stock was expensive and the " adjoining" 

res were difficult to develop. Owing to 

lall profits on the outlay, some of the stockholders 

t diasatisfied, and after working the collieries for 

L years, sold out their claims to a company of 

rntreal capitalists, and retired from coal raining' 

scnlations. 



The amount realized for the mmeB of the Sprio. 
hill Miaiug Company, and railway from the mits- 
to the Junction, in the interest of stockholders, v*^ 
9801,250. This sum was paid on tlie 2nd Janiiaxr; 
1884, to Mr. Wm. E. Vroom, of St. John, secret*-- 
and treasurer'of the company. MeHsrs. R. G. Li 
present manager of the Londonderry Iron "Worl 
and the late William Headley, who was managiKa^ 
Dun, Wiman & Co. '9 Commercial Agency in Halifs 
negotiated for the Montreal capitalists, and conduete» 
the transfer of the mines from the Springliill Mining 
Company to the Montreal Company. 

The Springhill and Parrsboro Coal and Railway 
Company transferred their interests to the Montreal 
Company also for a considerable less sum than the 
Mining Company received for their claim. 

The Montreal capitaliste commenced operations 
under favorable circuniBtanceB, New machinery 
was introduced and the work pushed forward with 
avidity. Capital was invested without stint. Thi( 
company organized under the name of the 



Cumberland Railway and Coal Company. 

The present officers of the Company are : John 
McDougall, of the Montreal Witness, President; J. 
E, Cowans, General Manager; H. R. Drummond, 
■, and R. H. Cooper, Cashier, 
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-AJler this compauy took possession of the mines 
s*-^ extra vein of life and hope was infused into the 
plaee. New and enlarged stores were erected in 
tQe town. In some cases tlie low cabin gave place 
''* a stately mansion. Small churches were enlarged, 
i^^<i new ones, with belfries, constructed. 

Ill 1885-57 the Syndicate Slope was sunk on 
'lie north seam, to a depth of 2,300 feet, for 
tu-G purpose of prospecting. This pit was aban- 

»''*^Hed in 1888, owing to a fire which had broken 
f**^*, although successfully extingiushed. The same 
y^^r that this pit was abandoned another slope, 
'''i-own as the Aberdeen or No. 4 Slope, was sunk on 
^He "West Slope seam to a depth of 1,200 feet. The 
^•^"trance to this mine is about three-quarters of a 
'^ile to the east of the East Slope. 

In 1887 the output of coal at the minus netted 

*^ 9,252 tons, and during the same year nearly 200 

*^^'vv buildings were erected in the town. The num- 

**^** of hands employed in 1887 at the collieries was 

'■^OO, and the average monthly wages paid to the 

'^^^^n was if51,000. The enormous quantity of 2,400 

*-*3i<es of coal, averaging three-quarters of a ton each, 

^^=^e raised from the 1,300 foot levels of two of the 

^^**^ in one day during that year. 

Owing to the progressive nature of afiairs at this 
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time it was considered that the town ahoiild be in- 
corporated. The matter was agitated, and an eiec- 
tion of the citizens to decide was held on the Slat 
December, 1888. The majority in favor of incorpor- 
I ation was fifteen. The election for mayor and town 
\ councillors was held May 2ntl, 1889, and A, E. 
I Eraser was elected 

The First Mayor of Sprin15hill 

by acclamation. The councillors were E. H, Cooper, 
A. D. Ferguson, E. B. Paul, Charles Simpson, 
Solomon Keiver, and Fred. F. Noiles. 

Mr. Eraser being the first chief magistrate of 
Springhil!, the ■writer has secured his portrait, and 
collected a few biographieal items to embody in this 
I connection. Mr. Fraser was born in Pictou County 
over fifty years ago. He came to Springhill when 
the mines were first opened, and ever since has taken 
a deep interest in the progress of the town. He is 
of Scottish ancestry, and Presbyterian faith. Hia 
business career has been most successful. Mr. Fraeer 
was not only elected by acclamation as first mayor 
of Springhill, but ho was returned the second year 
without opposition. Previous to incorporation of 
the town, Mr, Eraser represented the district of 
Springhill in the County Council. In 1885, he was 
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pointed a Justice of the Peace. He is an active 
prker in all kiuda of chiiro'li work. 

Mr. Hall, second Major of Springhill, was elected 
februarj 23rd, 1891, His council is eompoeed of 
I jV. Porter, A. D. Ferguson, Simon Fraser, Charles 
npsou, E. B. Paul and Solomon Keiver. 
The present inhabitants of Springhill number 
6,000. Notwithstanding the late disaster the 
bspects of the place are hopeful and inspiring. 
Jiough many who worked in the mines left after 
i explosion, yet others have arrived to take their 
tees, and it is evident that the town must continue 
Kincrease for many years to come. The coal fields 
I the vicinity being computed at 56,000,000 tons, 
1 the place being centrally located between Minas 
^in and Northumberland Strait, with railway 
tension to each port, and a large surrounding 
pntry adapted for farming purposes, it has au 
^antage over many other flourishing inland towns. 

Tub Sprixuhill Mines 

ver in so good condition tor large output 
[ coal than now. New engine houses for hoist- 
engines have lately been built at East and 
West Slopes. Two new dams, capable of hold- 
ing 2,893,000 gallonfi of water, have been con- 
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structed, increasing the reservoir aeeommod^ 
of the collieries to a capacity of 4,289,500 galloi 
The travelling slope of the West Mine has been tii 
bered from the Burfece to the 800 foot level, and t 
main and pump slopes of the same mine have be 
re-timbered to the bottom level. The East 81( 
has been re-timbered from euriace to the 1,900 fo 
level, and another lift has been sunk from this le- 
600 feet, making the depth of East Slope 2,500 fei 
At the East, "West and North Slopes the eapaoitj 
the airways have been increased to double th( 
former areas. A new fire-proof fen house has 
built at the North Slope, and engine connected i^ 
with tlie fan. The bankheads have all been new 
stepped and repaired for convenience of the ttt' 
getting on and off riding rakes. A new foundatil 
has been placed under the fan at the East Slope, t 
the "West Slope engine has been connected with i 
The number of steam boilers operating the colliei 
are now twenty-eight. Iron booms have been intP 
diiced into airways and pipe heads. Two n< 
cupolas have been built. A number of mnlee 
connection with the horses are now to work in t 
mine. New riding rakes for lowering and hoistil 
the men are in operation. New air chamber 
been put on the "VVewt Slope pump. A new 
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mometer has been supplied to each slope, and in the 
lim houses have been placed thermometers, water- 
gauges and barometers. Eight locomotivea are in 
operation, and everything in and about the minea 
^ems to ijidicate that an increase of businesa at no 
tant day is intended. 

The Coal Measures of Sprikghill 

6 illustrated by chart in another part of this book. 

J looking at this chart it will be seen that these 

Ml measures contain t«n seams of coal of various 

picknesses underlying each other, and separated by 

iervening strata averaging trom thirty to three 

tadred feet in thickness, and all dipping to the 

th-west at an angle of thirty-five degrees. This 

t has been prepared with great care, and is as 

rate a representation of the coai seams in the 

^oity ot Springhill as can at present be produced. 

' looking at the chart the relative positions of the 

|Bt and West Slopes show how they are connected 

Klninnel, and the place in the East Slope where the 

plosion occurred. 

In Educational Matters 

inghill is ap[)arently unequalled by any other^ 
^'^^l mining district of its size. About one dozen 
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well trained teachera are in the place, and dm 
the past three years $17,000 have been ex^^iended for 
school hotiaes. The last school building erected 
coftt $5,000, and was occnpied for the first time oB 
Monday, May 4th, 1S91. During the past winter 
three night acbools were largely attended by work- 
ingmen. The Local Government has provided for 
special courses of instrnction to be imparted in 
mining subjects to all who desire to qualify them- 
flelves for colliery officials. These instructions and 
the night schools are free to all, as the govemtnent 
pemuneratea the teachers. 

An industrial school is about being established 
in connection with the Church of England. A*^ 
American lady has donated ?3,500 to assist in tlv»-^ 
movement, and a suitable building will be erectr^^ 
without delay. ,, 

In the town of Springhill tliere are five church^^ 
representing Metliodists, Baptists, Episcopaliai^^ 
Catholics, and Presbyterians, The Salvation Ami^^ 
are at work constructing a large barrack in whic-- 
to bold their services. A Young Men's Christia^^ 
Association and a Women's Christian Temperam 
Union are in active operation. Other societies OJ 
all kinds are tionrishing in the place. 

The town has court house, jail, custom house, 
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hotels, and publie halls with capacities for seating 
large audiences. The jail in a luxury, however, as 
it is said one policeman on duty two lioiirs a day is 
a.ble to keep the peace, 

The Haliiflx Banking Company have a branch 
I in the town for the accommodation of traders. 
I The trades are all well represented in Springhill. 
I Mercantile establiBhments of all kinds arc evidently 
I doing a fair business. 

Among other eetablishmeuts the town haB news- 
paper and job printing officoH. The paper is called 
The SprinffhiU News. This paper has large adver- 
tisiiig patronage and good circulation, both of which 
>_ attest its popularity. It is issued "Wednesdays and 
aturdays, and is evidently conducted with taet. 
^« editor is a popular young man of some ability 
» writer, but as his name does not appear in the 
"''^^'^s, it is adjudged better not to use it in this con- 
oeci-tion. The portrait of the publisher will be seen 
^^^ iie following page. 

Among the attractions at Springhill is 

A Handsome Park, 

*^is park was donated by Managing Director R, G. 
^'^Ide, previous to his leaving Springhill for Lon- 
donderry, to the juveniles as a play ground. The 
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field is on the dead level, and is fitted out with i 
<nnder track for racing, cricket crease, and plenty 
of other space for amusements. It is called the 
"Amateur Athletic Assot^^ation (irounds." 

The water supply of Springhill is not what it 
should he. The present water for family use is 
obtained chiefly by rain-fall and boring. A good 
supply of water, it is said, coold be bronght from 
adjacent lakes. The matter is being agitated, and 
will no doubt soon result in something practical. 

A new post office of larger dimensions than the 
present one is reijuired to accommodate the increas- 
ing mail matter of the place. This will, doubtleaa, 
be constructed in time by the government. 

After carefully investigating the whole surround- 
ings and eonnectiona of Springhill, the writer's opin- 
ion is, that if the citizens are fiiithftil to the trust the 
Almighty haa committed to their keeping, a bright 
future ifl in store for the place. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

[IIXTBST OF NEIUEBORINfl CoAL MbASPBES. 

5ie coal fields of Nova Scotia, Prince Eilward 1 
id and New Brunswick are estimated hy the 'i 
hiithoritiea aa covering an area of 18,000 square \ 
i, and forming one of the beat bitumiuoua coal I 
ins of earth. Ahout one-half this territory i 
a as including the Nova Scotia coal measures ' 
i. The known protitahle workings of those coal | 
nres was given by the Secretary of the Montreal | 
ii of Trade, in hie report for the year 1872, as 1 
J about two thousand two hundred aquare miles, 
Inmber of acres being one million four hunilred 
eight thousand, aud the contents of each acre 
j estimated at thirty thousand tons, the total 
able supply amounting to 42,240,000,000 tons. ■ 
Ince that time prospecting has been going on, 
nany new discoveries have been made, so that 
sot too much to say that the coal measures of 
r Bcotia are practically inexhaustible, and repre- 
t heritage of mine wealth for coming posterity 
ps, no other portion of our globe, having 
ice of surface territory, can claim. 
(209) 
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planlitT of \u^ $«wiis aoderiyiDg eai;h other have 
bevit foand of late Te»rs in many places where it was 
cousiderml twienty-tive years ago small veins only 
exited. e>u<:h a:^ bail b««n i.lisooverecl at that time in 
the Springhill t.-oal meat^ares. 

The following extracts from reports of Wood- 
bou«e and Je6c(x-k, mining engineers of London and 
Derby, England, in 1866, \vin support this statement: 
*' The coal field which we have curefuUy examined, 
and winch is the subject of this report, is situated in 
the County of Cumberland, in the Province of Nova 
6u)ti& It b generally described as the " Springhill" 
coal field, but in reality it is a part of the great 
Cumberland coal field. The first, or upper, seam 
we found to be a bed of remarkably good coal. * * 
About 45 yards below the main seam we proved 
(by making a small shaft) another seam of aboufi 
three teet thick of good workable coal, having the 
same dip and angle as the main seam. At a prob- 
able depth of 150 yards there appears to be a third 
seam of good coal about two feet thick. This haa 
been partly worked, and proves to be very good.' 

Taking as a basis for the extent of other eoal 
fields in Xova Scotia, this report of two of the load- 
ing mining engineers of Great Britain, regarding 
ilir extent of the "Springhill" coal measures, 
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pown to them twenty-five years ago, and comparing 

\ witi the fact* which later investigation and 

■actical operations have revealed, it will be seen 

lat the majority of accounts published in cyelo- 

,3 and other standard publieationa are antiquated 

l^d far &om the truth. This is not to be wondered 

, as the coal regions in this province were not 

bveloped a quarter of a century ago a8 they now are. 

tstead of three seams of coal at Springhill, and one 

t them " three feet thick," and another about " two 

jet thick," there are actually ten seams now known 

I exist, and the two and three foot seams are four 

a the thickness stated in report. However these 

reports might have served the purposes for 

aieh they were intended, it seems too bad that they 

oold be given to the world as a true estimate of 

! extent of the great coal fields of the Maritime 

■ovinces of Canada, But what makes the matter 

■se is the fact that our children are taught 

I believe tliese reports as gospel truths. "Were a 

attending any of our public schools in the 

tominion of Canada to-day, and asked the question, 

How much coal is raised in Nova Scotia annually?" 

' he answers according to the teachings of his 

wModeru School Geography," he must say, " About 

0,000 tons." This he is compelled to do, or lose 
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a mark for improperly answering the qneslioo of] 
teacher. Again, stad^ing the lesson on " Coal," 
given in his "Royal Reader No, 5," he is led to 
believe that the lesson was WTitten by a Birmin^iam 
mechanic, who was uot aware that coal had anj 
existence outside the British Isles. In iace of these 
notorious facts, it is high time that something should 
he done in the way of modernizing some of the 
literature used in the education of our Canadian 
juveniles at the present time. 

The official report of the actual 
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Btates that 596,419 tons were disposed of that year. 
The total sales for 1881 are given at 1,036,014 tons, 
and in 1890 the amount of coal raised was 1,984,001 
tons, of which 1,786,111 tons were sold. It will be 
seen by these reports that the figures of Nova Scotia 
coal productions given in the school geography m* 
based on the amount raised twenty years ago. Iti* 
therefore not surprising tliat many of our yoanj; 
men have meagre ideas of the source of weftlw^ 
imbedded in the bowels of the earth at their Oi™ 
doors, and leave for other climes to seek for fortune 
they might obtain at home, were they propefy 
educated as to the real vahie of their uati^^ 
heritage. 
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Ooal has eHdentJy now become one of the 

^ential elements of modern cisdlization, and the 

bogress of the civilization of a country is at present 

wrded by the amount of coal obtainiiblt; and 

pployed by the inhabitants in a given time. The 

iflt coal fields of Nova Scotia and neighboring 

( have, therefore, not only the element of 

IjElI to insure the future greatness of this part of 

e empire of which they form a part, but iron and 

^M are in many places found in abundance, thus 

mbining three of the most essential elements to 

W& future greatness of any people. Add to this the 

peat Atlantic sea-board, open at all seasons of the 

,nd railway extension " from ocean to ocean," 

r the transit of the products of the mines where 

B elements are discovered, and we have an assur- 

Bce that nothing but disloyalty to God, our Queen 

conntrj', can hinder the future greatness of 

jse Maritime Provinces of Canada. Owing to the 

rae circulation of reliable literature bearing on 

e coal measures of these provinces, few are aware 

tflt one of the largest bituminous coal seams in our 

jOrid is in Nova Scotia. The boasted " mammoth 

at "Wilkesbarre, Pa., is given as measuring 

\ feet in thickness, but one of the "Albion Mines" 

B at Stellarton, Nova Scotia, is 37^ feet thick, 
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and the product of tbia »eam is of excellent quality. 
The writer had the honor of travelling many miles 
through the underground workings of this colliery 
over tweiitj- years ago, and the depth of the mine 
excavation from roof to bottom was given at that 
time as being 39 feet. An idea of the enormoo* 
quantity of coal imbedded in such a mine as this 
may be formed by the estimate that a thir^ feet vein 
yields twelve milHous of tons to the square mile. 
Of course all the seams forming the coal fields of 
Nova Scotia are not like the Albion Mines seam, it 
being an exceptionally deep formation ; but many of 
them are from eight to twelve feet in tbieknese, and 
a large number of seams underlying each other ia 
some of the measures. 

The Sydney coal field alone extends from Mire 
Bay, on the east, to Cape Dauphin, on the west of 
that portion of Cape Breton. This tract of country 
covers an area of about 200 square miles. The 
number of coal mines opened in Cape Breton from 
1858 to 1872 are given by good authority as being 
twentJ-t^vo, and their combined contents were eeO' 
mated at about 300,000,000 of tons. 

The Cumberland coal measures are also believett 
to be very extensive. Outside the Springhill eectioo 
, the place has not thoroughly been explored. 
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Tub Jooqins Coal Beds 

s situated on the euet side of the Chlgnecto Bay. 

be main bed, called the Joggins seam, is about six 

fet in thiekness, dipping to the south at an angle of 

;hteen degrees, and passing down into the beach, 

1 ander the tide. How far the coal may extend 

tpards the shores of New Brunswick is a problem 

t to be solved, but the geological condition of the 

nta along the shore indicate a continuance for 

peral miles at least. Some years ago a test hole, 

I diamond drill, was put down about three- 

3 of a mile south of the outcropping, which 

petrated tlie seam one thousand feet below the 

. This seam has now 1,300 and 1,900 foot 

Extensive repairs are being made to enable 

terations in the most scientific manner, and a large 

:put 18 anticipated at no distant day. Several 

■t mines have been opened in the same coal 

!, chiefly at River Hebert, under the names of the 

J'^ictoria," "Lawrence," "Cbignecto," "Maccan," 

3," " New York and Acadia," " Minudie," 

yies," and some othfers. Much prospecting has 

fen done, and large quantities of coals have been 

Kied with success, but the hoped for prosperity of 

kny proprietors of tlie Cumberland coal measures 

I not aa yet been fully realized. One disadvau- 
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tage to a more auccesaful operation of tlieae mifiS 
than haa hitherto beeu rt-portcd as giveu by good 
authority is, " The want of safe atichomge for ship- 
ping, which can be protected only, by espeiiaive 
piers and breakwaters." This shall, no doubt, be 
acconipHshed in time. A railway is now in openir 
tiou fi-oni the Intercolonial Junction to the Jo^hb, 
and the present prospect is that at no distant dftj 
coal measures in this region will be fully developed, 
and miuijig operations pushed forward with the best 
results. 

The mines in this district, being so closely con- 
nected with the Spriughill collieries, a historical 
sketch of their discoveries and operations in con- 
nection with the extent of each is given in the fol- 
lowing part of this chapter. This historical material 
has been collected with care, and the writer tto^ 
wil! be found authentic in every case. 



The JoaoiNB Misbs. 



ae CoB^ 



About the year 1847, the General Mining Cot 
pany of London, who at that time monopolize 

all the coal seams in Nova Scotia by right from the 
Duke of York, who had obtained a graut of the 
same from the Crown, was compelled to work this 
mine by reason of an agitation then in progress by 
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bumbcr of gcDtlemen, George Young, brother of 
3 late Judge Toting, of Halifax, beiug the leading 
«pirit ID the movemeitt, to have their claims set 
aside and the right of all minerals in the province 
^vested in the Government of No^Ti Scotia, whieh, 
^■ker a bard strnggle, was accompliBhed. 
^H At the time referred to, mining operations oom- 
^^fenceil under the management of Andrew Patrick, 
^He of the first miners who came out to the Albion 
^Biiios from Scotland. A short time after the mines 
^Hd started, R. B. Boggs was engaged as store- 
^Hcper and general enperintendent, wharves were , 
^HbiH, log lionnes erected, some clearings in the 
^BOods made, and, in n short time, the output of the 
^^nne was from forty to sixty tons per day, the com- 
^H^y'a object being to satisfy the agitation, and at 
^Ke same time ship nothing that would affect the 
^Blea from tbe Pictou and Sydney Mines, as from 
^neac tbey were able to supply ail demands, the work 
^■ns therefore not pushed forward \vith vigor. 
^K The mine was opened from the level of the 
^^ffiflff, and driven under the bank, which is some 
^Hkty feet high. The coals were taken from the 
^^pne by ears on a level to the vessels in the harbor, 
^^Rlieh were anchored a few rods from the entrance 
^Rthe mine. Tlie mine was self-draining for a num- 
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bcr of veare. A shaft was sunk about 200 yards 
fi-oiii t}ie shore, connecting with the level, and from 
which, after a short time, all the coal wan raised to 
till' hank by horse power, and shipped by running 
down tlie side of the shore bank on a self-acting 
incliuu plane in oars to the wharves. 

At this time the only access to the mine was by 
wittor, or hy a path leading throngh the woods from 
Rivor llehert, or around the shore- Previoue to 
the opening of the Joggins Mine hy the General 
\Dning Gomi«uy, two English miners, with th«r 
feraiiieB, had been residing in the place for a number 
of yuars, raising and shipping a few small schooner 
loads of the coal yaarly to St. John, N. B. 

The place had also evidently been used as a fort 
by the French or other soldiers, as cannon balls and 
other fragments of warfare were found imbedded in 
the eartti near the edge of the bank above the mine, 
and there still remained earthworks constrncted to 
the height of three or tour feet 
i. After the death of U. Young, through the per- 
• rfgtency of the late Judge Young. Mr. Archibald 
and others, an amicable settlement was arrived at 
about the year 1854, part of which was that tihe 
Mining Company qnit claim and cede all their right 
t minerals to the Government, except 
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bur square miles at the Joggina, four square miles 
: Springhill, four square miles at Pictou, and four 
iqnare miles at Sydney, Cape Breton. These claims 
fcey retained as part consideration of yielding their 
fcightB of the Crown. 

This ended a monopoly that had driven out the 

t elasH of coal minera in the country, many of 

bhom returned and commenced operations again 

pith success. Between 1870 and 1872 the General 

^ning Company sold out the Joggins property to a, 

bmpany of St. John merchants. The late Alej;. 

Bamhill, of St. John, who was manager of the 

mpany, divided the property into two equal parts 

I geographical extent, and formed a company on 

ich property. 

One part is underlaid with the Old Jog^ns seam, 

irliich is 4^ feet thick. The other is known as the 

I'Hard Scrabble " seam, which is 3i feettbick. TliiS' 

line is situated about half a mile north of the main 

am, and geologically underly it. Both of these 

[properties include a number of the smaller seams. 

The company who operated the Hard Scrabble 

Mine, after sjiending a large amount of capital in 

building up the necessary improvements for a large 

ootput, and working the mine with apparent eucceaB 

^ra few years, ceased operations, and the mine ift 
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now closed. Mr. Barnliill was manager of ^'^^ 
mine, and his eon, B. Barnhil), managed the t? | 
Joggins Mine, which conrinued operationa under f-^ ' 
nnderground management of Robert Redpath, 

Ahoiit half a mile from the shore a slope t*^*"' 
driven from the surface in the coal down to a** 
beyond the old level. This slope was worked t*-^ 
^ flteam power, and the depth was increased fr**^ 
time to time until last fall, when it had reach^^ 
3,900 feet. The workings in this mine have a^^| 
been done on the bord and pillar principle. 

A new slope, about a mile from the shore, 
increased appliances, was also sunk from time 1 
time, until it is now the depth of 1,900 feet. Tho* 
capacity of this mine is about five hundred tons per " 
day. The most easterly extent of the underground 
workings is about one mile and three-fourths from 
the shore. During the past few years new com- 
panies have been formed, and the mine is now being 
operated on a new principle, called the long wall 
and waugh principle. 

A railway was huilt from the Intercolonial to 
the Joggins a few years ago. It was opened for 
traffic in 18S7. 

The Victoria Mine 

was discovered in 18.58 by William Patrick, of 
Maccau, who had returned from Maryl;ii]d, X. S., 
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here he had been engaged ss mine saperinlendent 
'T Bome time previons to this date. Mr. Patrick's 
mbition was, if possible, to discover a new mine, 
jeeure the right of operating it, and make for him- 
ielf an independent business. After exploring & 
few months, he was snccesafiil in discovering a eeam 
at River Hebert, commenced operations and shipped 
liie first cargo of coal raised from this mine to St. 
John in September of the same year. 

The Victoria seamf are a continuation of the 

old Jogg^ns Mine, but considerablj changed, the 

angle of dip increased, and the seam divided into 

toee distinct seams. One of these seuns is two 

ieet nine inches, another one foot nine inches, a 

third two feet six inches. In 1859, Mr. Patrick 

Souk a slope one hundred and sixty feet deep, boilt 

* wharf, tramway, and made other improvements 

Poiisidered necessary to raise and ship from thirty 

to fo% tons of coal per day. That year he shipped 

B>OC0 tons, the profits on which paid all expendi- 

■«a, including the purchase of one i>Qn^^rg,j ^^^ 

acres of land. Encouraged by such nncceas 

Patrick was tempted to form a company. ■ 

'*^ading himself, Harris & Allan, Jaracs I. Fellowa, 

"^'i others. Mr. Fellows moved to the mine ; 

'■*^*"e and book-keeper. A new slope, two hundred 
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and sixty feet, was opened, eteam power and ola 
requisiteB essential to an increase of business w« 
introduced after formation of the company, and ti 
business continued to grow. Conflictions with Borol 
of the stockholders, however, prompted Mr. Patricl 
to Bell out his interest, and retire from the companj 
which he had been induced to organize. After thJ 
retirement of Mr. Patrick from the company \ 
place of management was taken by a Mr. Simmom 
an English gentleman, who, it ie said, induced the ' 
company to abandon the slope and eink a perpen- ' 
dicular shaft down through the rock to tlie level 
■of the elope bottom. After the shaft had be^i 
opened, the company operated the mine only a few 
years longer, and then closed operations, which, 
yet, have not been resumed. 

The Lawrence Mine 



Company's operatjons were commenced some 5 
[ after the Victoria. This mine ie situate aboa1i(| 
I mile east from Victoria Wharf. The seam 
ime. Tlieir works were along near t 
ktropping. This mine was self-draining, and 
manipulated irom the north side of the Victori* 
fcerty. The company was formed of £oat£ 
prougli the instrumentality of the late 
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Uebert and others. They spent considerable capital 
m wharf building, tramway, miners' houees, etc. 
-^ oey shipped coal tor a tew years, when their under- 
^ou nd work, about half a mile in extent, were inter- 
"*J>ted by a iault dislocating or cutting oft' the coal 
S'ltogether. It is not yet known whether the Jog^na 
^^^m extends any further east. Much time and 
^**^Oney have been spent, esjiecially in Maetan dis- 

^^ct, to trace it, but without avail. This mine is 

^OW silent. 

The Maccan Mine 



"^as discovered and opened in the spring of 1861 by 
Wra. Patrick, It is situated about one mile west of 
Maccan River. The most northerly or underlying 
Beam is a continuance of the Hard Scrabble seam. 
The top seam crops 460 feet south of the other, and 
is two feet thick, and of superior quaUty for domestac 
use. This seam was not supposed to exist. These 
seams dip at an angle of 30 degrees. The first year 
of operation Mr. Patrick raised some coal for local 
trade, and shipped a few cargoes from the two foot 
seams. The following year he sold the mine to 
Qowe & White, of Boston, and in June, 1863, a 
tympany was formed of Boston men, called the 
Uaccan Companj'. 
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Alter disposing of this mine Mr. Patrick cum- 
lenced a slope on tlie Hard Scrabble seam, intending ' 
sink 2,000 feet for a contemplated large bueineBe, 
connect the two foot seam by tunneling at the 
ittom, so that botli seaniB could be operated witliM 
same plant, etc. However, these connec^ODt 
i never made. The Maccan Company import 
:perts and geologists from New York, who coOj 
fiidered that the Hard Serabble eeam was ou tii*- 
proper^, but yet to be found. Owing to this math 
plans of operations were changed. A temporar:^^^ 
laft was Biuik and slope extended to the depth c^'^ 
ine hundred and forty feet on the small vein. 

This company built wharves, tramways, mine"*"* 
houses, etc., and engaged a large, number of nt^^ 
working the mine and exploring under the geot^^ ., 
gist's directions. A steam tug was purchased ^^^-^ 
New York at a cost of about $15,000 to tow tb*^^ 
vessels iu the river. The coal raised and shipped 
was from 60 to 70 tone per day. Horse power was 
used for two years or more, when preparations were^^^ 
made for steam power, but before the macbineiy 
[was started the whole business had collapsed. The 
iompany, it is said, spent some J70,000 in reckless 
lenditure. Since stopping operations the mine 
gg idle until a few years ago, wheu it was pur- 
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Bed by T. R. Bmith, of Amherst, who is iiow.B 
Bmiiig the two foot seam, and raising itboutil 
Rtty tons of coal daily. M 

I The Chionecto and St. Gbohgb Mines I 

n discovered in the summer of 1863 by "WUliamB 
Hjck. These were found to be the niodt dilHcult J 
B costly mines to discover tlmt had been under* J 
Bn, they being thi-own by faulting about half am 
n out of their supposed poBition. The St, George.1 
im was tapped first about four miles east iromfl 
aecan, and afterwards the Chigneeto, the samal 
am on the bant of a brook which empties iutO.^ 
accan EJver, afibrding excellent facilities for raU-l 
liy to the river and wharves, which were built fori 
lipping purposes afterwards, three and a quarter^ 
iles from the mine. These seams are a contiim-J 
1 of Hard Scrabble and other small seania aboveil 
. the shore. By coming together here th^J 
I a seam thirteen feet in thickness, and dip an 
angle of forty-five degrees. Mr. Patrick sol(U 
is property to John Babson and others, of BostonjJ 
hp divided the property and formed two cont>1 
H^s. The Chigneeto they wished to be pressetfl 
Byard as rapidly as possible. Owing to thM 
Kerican Kebellion, coal was then selling in thdfl 
Kern States at thirteen and fourteen dollarafl 
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American currency, per ton. The plant anS 
provementa for Chignecto cost about ^45,000. Th 
first sliipment of coal waa made iu the fall of 186^ 
and the result waS so encouraging that the folloi 
ing year about fifteen thousand tons were ahippc 
at a heavy loss, as the rebellion was ended and cm 
eoon fell in price to five and six dollars per toi 
American paper, which was only worth sixtj' een 
gold on the dollar, and a duty of $1.50 gold ( 
the coal was imposed. 

As all shipping could only be continued throng 
the summer at such low prices, the coal had ' 
be stored for mnter sales. Wben returns wQ 
all in, the company found that, after payil 
freight, commissions, storage, duty, discounts, et< 
they had only twelve cents per ton left for minil 
and delivery of coal on board of vessels. Tl 
actual loss was about J1.25 per ton on all co 
shipped to the States. This same condition • 
things aftected all the otber Nova Scotia cO 
dealers then shipping to the States in a similar wB 

The works on St. George in the meantime ]» 
progressed to the extent of slope finished hous 
railway connection with Chignecto Road Junctic 
about one mile and a half below St. George, a 
three-quarters of a mile below Chignecto. T ra 
i to 24 ft)8. per yard, imported from Ei 
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, were used on botli. Mine cars, etc., were 
ired. Expenditure, about «25,000. 

1 but a beginning made to ship irom 
I George when frost closed navigation, and 
[eaiig operations closed at both mines. How- 
the properties were ca^d for, and gome 
1 after the two companies amalgamated and 
themselvea tbe " Cumberland Coal Mining 
fettpany," but did notbing more, and sold out to 
i Acadia Iron Company in 1881 for «^5,000. By 
1 time, the Intercolonial being in operation — 
I they never used the old tramway — took up tbe light 
1 heavy rails and gauge corresponding to 
IB Intercolonial from Chignecto Junction to Maccan 
They also secured a small locomotive, and 
ted one of the most elaborate bank and hoieting 
pftratus in the Pronnee, in connection with other 
fcrovementa, the whole costing, it is said, about 
w,000. A fire in the mine last year compelled the 
pers to let it fill with water. The official report 
eference to this Chignecto Mine for 1890 states : 
"This mine worked on in the usual way until 
fcr,wben most of the men were dismissed. Some 
[Bteen or twenty were, however, retained prospect- 
I Mrtil late in the fall, when Mr. Frank Burrows, 
bgroand Manager, took these men and began 
; coal along the crop-out on the eastern 
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I eide of these works, and, as it can be got water-dry, 
the idea is to keep these men employed for the 

winter mouths in readiness for prospecting in the 
spring." 

The Minudie Mine 

was opened about the year 1866. John Anderson 
and S. Smith opened thia mine on River Hebert, 
about oue-third of a mile north of Victoria Mine. 
After working the mine for some time they sold it 
to the late George Hebert and others, who formed 
the Minudie Coal Company. They equipped the 
mine for raising and shipping at considerable out- 
lay. They shipped coal by water for a number of 
years, but finally suspended operations, except what 
they raised above water level for local consumption. 
The aeam of coal is about three feet nine inches in 
thickness, of superior quahty, with about eighteen 
inches to two feet of fire clay in the middle. Its 
identity seems, with many, to be doubtful, but it is 
supposed to be the Baie seam on the shore enlarged 
here. The seam is opened on the west side of the 
river opposite, but reduced somewhat in thickxiesa^ 
and is owned by William Milner, of Saekville. It 
is not being worked. There has been some coal 
taken from it, but never been fitted up to do any- 
thing of importance. About twelve men were 
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employed operating it last fiill, according to official 
report. r^^^ Styles Mike 

^u situate about four milc^ eat^t from Chignccto, and 
^B iiie moat easterly development on this side of the 
^Basin. It is a continuance of Chignecto eeani some- 
^what changed, but not for the better — angle of dip in- 
^Bteased to forty-five and fift:y degrees. It was opened 
^Hi) 1865 by John Robinson, of Pictou. It is owned 
^Vy James Hiekmau and others, of Amherst. There 
^BtAs beeji considerable spent in test slopes, etc., but 
^UO substantial operations wcfe ever entered into. 
^■etweon 8t. George and the Styles mines, the heirs 
^BP tie late Sir Albert Smith, of Dorchester, and 
^Blyght, of Hillaboro, N. B., own a property, on 
^Bt^ich is opened the same seam, hut on which 
^nothing more than a test slope, opened a few years 
^B^, has been attempted. 

^m The Amherst Coal Mixing Company's Mine 
^n situated about two miles east from River Hebert, 
^Rtnd two miles west from Maeeau. This property 
^Kad been held, by right from the Government, by 
^ETames Hickman and others for many years; but 
^K^lieii their right expired Mr, Patrick secured a 
^Ke&ae, and with moderate expense developed three 
^ne^s. After sinking test slopes and pita he sold 
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one-half intercBt in Halifax, and in time bought back 
a iiuarter, thus holding three-fourths interest in the 
property, and by the time the Joggins Railway was 
open he had secured a market at remunerative 
prices on board of cars at the mine for all the coal 
be could raise. The mine plant, which cost $12,000, 
tvas all complete, and operations were pushed for-' 
ward until November, 1887, when, daring the night, 
the whole place was destroyed by tire, and, having 
. no insurance on the property, Mr. Patrick was 
unable to make the necessary repairs in order to 
continue operations at this mine. 

Trom tliis historical outline of the hitherto 
career of coal raining in Cumberland County, the' 
reader will be able to see that the experieneee of 
many who have engaged in developing the minea 
in this section of Nova Scotia have been check-s 
ered, and some of them even romantic. 

Notwithstanding so many failures to secure 
colossal fortunes anticipated by some coal mining 
speculators in Cumberland, future explorations may 
reveal something surpassing anything that has yet 
"been discovered. Geologists say an abundance oi 
coal is here imbedded, and indications correspond, 

t it will, no doubt, require time and capital to 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Coal and its History. 

No more profitable or interesting study could be 
engaged in than that of coal and its history. In ' 
looking at so common an object as coal many might 
think it impertinent to make any inquiry after it 
farther than where it might be purchased at the 
lowest rates. But when we investigate its real pro- 
perties and value, and candidly consider what our 
world would be to-day without its use, it becomes 
at once an object of our greatest admiration and 
regard. 

" Who can sum up the benefits we derive from 
coal ? " says a distinguished writer. " It warms and 
lights our dwellings, cooks our food, illuminates our 
streets ; coal develops and sustains the force which 
propels the locomotive along the railway, and the 
ship across the sea ; works the printing press, wields 
the hammer, lifts the weight, draws the load, moves 
the machinery, grinds the corn, spins the cotton, 
weaves the cloth, pumps the mine, deepens the 
river, covers the land with a network of railways, 
forges the electric wire, and, submerging the ocean 
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telegraph, * Will put a girdle round about the e 
ill forty minutGB.' "Who shall set- bounds to the 
power of coal, iron, and steam ? " 

What is CV)al 'i 

Was it made as it now is, or transformed 
anotlier substance ? If changed from what i] 
to what it is, how has the change been el 
and Iiow came it into the places where we m 
it ? are honest qucetiona which every thinking 
has a right to ask and use all lawful endeavors 
-aolve. Many theories regarding the mode of the 
origin of coal have been set fortli since its discovery 
until the present time, but these theories have all 
been, more or less, fraught with difficulties'. The 
great barrier in the way of universal acceptance of 
any theory is, doubtleBs, owing to the fact that tha 
early history of our globe still remains one of the 
great unsettled problems of geology. Although 
Geikie and other renowned geological protesBora 
come forward in their science primers felling us 
how the whole arrangement was executed, as if 
they were eye-witnesses, yet many are slow to 
believe what tliey cannot easily comprehend, and 
the matter must necessarily remain in myi 
some. 
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Kn Irishniaii, jnviiig his opinion of a coal senni, 
. iioturully suggest that a pent-bog had run 
away and got into a worm-hole of the earth. 
Among all the ideas advanced on the subject, the 
fo llowing is, perhaps, 

^H The Most Generally Accepted Theory 

^^B forth as to the mode of the origin and deposit 
^^Bpoal : That the rank and luxurione vegetatioti 
^^Bch is Bup]>o3ed to have prevailed during what 
^^Elogists call the carboniferous age, grew and de- 
^Hed upon land Imt slightly raised above the sea ; 
^^tt by slow subsidence this thick layer of vegetable 
^^Bter sunk below the wat«r, and became gradually 
^Hered witJi sand, mud, and other mineral eedi- 
^H^t, that then, by some slight upheaval of the sea 
^Htoin, or other process, a land surface was once 
^^we formed, and covered with a dense mass of 
^^nts, which, in course of time, decayed, sank, and 
^Hpme overlaid with silt and sand as before, thus 
^^nauig a second, third, fourth or fifth strata, as the 
^^Bt might be, whieli, in due time, as a matter of 
^^BMe, all became deposited in the earth. At length 
^^ne thick masses of stratified matter, when accu- 
^^Bated, would produce great pressure, and this, 
^^■Dg along with chemical changes, would greatly 
^^^gC|H^.the vegetable layers into coal. ^^ 
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This theory seems plausible, and harmonizes with 

the " dip " of a plurality of seams, such as is foutid at 
Springhill ; but still there ie a mystery about it that 
is hard to solve. So far as the product of the miue 
is concerned, the evidence is overwhelming that 

Coal is of Vehetabi.e Oriuis, 

apparently once in a liquid atate, and has connected 
with it a history of intense interest, which ia worthy 
of occupying our nincere thoughts ; hut through 
iwhat process of operation it has paused in forma- 
tion, and bow it got into some of the places where 
we now llnd it, are apparently mysteries that may 
never be solved. Scientific research has undoubtedly 
unfolded a world of mystery in connection with the 
mine; but greater developments shall, no doubt, yet 
be made through painstaking investigation. 

In the study of geological science many yeara 
ago, the question relating to the history of coal be- 
came a prominent one. It was supposed at first that 
coal was a mere mineral product, such as iron, gold, 
silver, etc. But in due time the idea that it might 
iave had a vegetable origin dawned upon the minds 
of some tlioughtfiil men, and by thorough investiga- 
tion the doctrine of the vegetable orig^ of eoal was 
established, and is now generally accepted by the 
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cieDtiflc public. Regarding the proeesa of forma- 
feon and mode of deposit there must neeessarily 
remain some conjecture until convincing proof is 
brought to bear upon the subject, such as that fiir- 
iehed in the ease of the vegetable origin theory. 

In justification of the idea that coaJ was of mine- 
ral product, one might say that at first sight it is 
ird to believe that the hard, stony substance coal 
Slould have anytliing in common with wood, except 
t they both burn easily. It is only when subjected 
3 ohemical examination, by means of a retort, that 
fcey are found to yield similar products, and differ 
Briefly in the amount of oxygen which each contain, 
md m the smaller bulk into which coal has been 



TuE Great V.(lue of Coal over "Wood 

rises from its power of producing a great amount 
f heat from a small bulk in a short space of time. 
t is wonderfnl the amount of heat that a small por- 
1 of coal, set ill a good draught, will produce, and 
t can be measured by the warmth it will impart to 
t kettle of eold water placed over it. 

It 18 found that this heat is produced by the 
luming of the gases of the coal in the air of the 
mosphere, and by the capacity for retaining heat 
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which the solid part of the coal possesses. The 
great heat derived from coal over wood is owing to 
the extra amount of carbon contained in the coaL 

According to Prof. Riiscoe's Manual on Chemiatty, 
wood fll>re contains a fraction over 5J per cent, of 
carl)on and anthracite, or hard coal 94 per cent., and 
soft, or bituminous coal 86 per cent The following 
table bj- Ruscoe gives the chemical composition of 
the several objects named in it, esclueive of the aah 
left by combustion : 



Wood Fibre, 


HydrogoD. 

... 5.25 


CarbDn. 
62.65 


42.10 


Irish Turf, ... 


5.88 


60.02 


34.10 


Cologne Liguite, ... 


... 6.25 


66.96 


27.76 


Wigan CanBcl, 


5.85 


86.81 


8.34 


Newcastle Hartley, 


... 5.61 


88.42 


5.97 


Welsh Anthracite, . 


3.38 


94.05 


2.57 



It is also discovered that if a piece of coal were 
placed in the bowl of a pipe covered with clay, an^ 
placed in a fire mth the stem of the pipe exposed 
some steam will come off, and afterwards strong 
smelling gas, which can be collected by allowing i' 
to bubble up through water into a vial full of watei 
turned upside down. After all the gas has escapee 
I the coal, by examining the bowl of the pipe^ 
B instead of the coal will be foiiiid, thus provini 
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kit coal consists chiefly of gas and coke, which, by 
vestigatioii, will be found of vegetable production. 

The WnOLB Family op Coal 

divided into two primary divisions; namely, 

pthracite and Bituminous. The former is known 

e hard coal and the latter ie termed soft. There 

arious degrees of quality of these coals, accord- 

; to their location and deposit. The anthracite 

B found in regions where the strata have been 

■turbed by volcanic eruptions, or subjected to heat 

'. local causes, and hence the great abundance of 

Erbon, and lack of the two gases, oxygen and 

"Ogen, which form our atmosphere, these having 

by interruption. The lack of hydrogen, 

iieh forms the blazing property of the pit or bitu- 

nouB coal, which is dug from the mine far beneath 

> surface, is owing to its being securely incased 

B rock strata, thus preserving its original gases 

» greater degree. 

I "Whatever coal now is, it appears to the writer 

ht it once might have been of similar materia! to 

kt comprising 

TuE Peat-Bogs of Ireland. 

k feet, there is such a similarity between peat and 
J that one familiar with both is forced to conclado 
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that a peat-bog ia tl coal mine in emljryo. On tbil 
point the writer can speak from experience, having 
spent a short time in a coal mine, and many years 
in a peat-bog. 

Many may feel inclined to laugh at this idea, but 
those grand old boga of Erin are as wonderM in 
their formation and variety of material as the moat 
renowned coal mines of earth. Peat may be found 
bearing as much resemblance to coal as an African 
does to a negro. Peat can also be found in the same 
bog presenting the hue of an Indian, and in close 
proximity another portion as pale faced and useless 
as a modern novel reader of fashion. 

Now, how can we account for this ? My ohaei- 
vation is that peat found at the bottom of the bed, 
where it has long been subjected to heat and pres- 
sure, is the peat resembling coal, and has a greater 
or less likeness, according to the amount of heat and 
pressure that has been brought to bear upon it; 
whilst that at the surface, exposed to cold, and hav- 
ing had no pressure, is the hght colored, and of littie 
value, portion. 

Although this peat-bog theory may be scouted 
by many as a fancy of the brain, yet it bears 
stamp of reason, and is worthy of the deepest con- 
Hderation. Those who know anj-thing about what 
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a peat-bog really ia, in its rude state, are aware that 
it is as natural for its floating portion to descend into 
tiie interior of the earth, were an opening formed for 
rte escape, as a duck to take to wafer. 

The writer can bear testimony to a portion of 
one of these old bogs, which got afloat aud could not 
find an underground channel, take its departure with 
velocipede force aerosH the country, overwhelming 
everything in its course, until it found a lodgment 
_in the River Main. This wonderful Itog was formerly 
Ued " Slogon Moss," but is now known as 

" The Moving Bog," 



1 Bitnation of this bog is in the County Antr 
^and, a few miles north of Lough Neagh. 
1 movement of this bog took place in the i 
ut the year 1883, and was considered by some A 
of "the seven wonders of the world," 
thousands not only flocked from all parts of t 
Pritish Tales to see its manceuvres, but datea i 
fixed for future reference, and it was qui 
mon for a mother to tell the age of her son \ 
Jang that he was born one, two, or three yei 
fore or after " the moving bog," as the case migy 
Did space permit, much might be stated aboOj 
me mysteriouB bog, a sample of which may now bfl 
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forming into <.'aU in some of tlie il«ep crevices of 
the vartfa, into which it entered at the time of its 
deputore from its former site ; bat enough has been 
stated to show that the "|ieat-bog theorv" is worth; 
<^ more con^deration than hae vet been given to it 
by geologists, manv of whom have haii no practical 
knowledge of what a genuine peat-bog re)<Ily i&. 

TAr AmfriroH QfttopaUa, edited by Bipley and 
Dana, refining to the "peal-twg theory," ssye: 
*' The formation of peat is generally little known or 
understood. Few works have been poblished on 
the sabjecl, and as bogs are generally of difficult 
and even dangerous access, they are rarely exam- 
ined carefblly enough to obtain fall evidence as to 
the details of their formation. And iiirthenuore, 
this etndy demands a knowledge of botany and i 
chonistry rarely attainable by the student before 
the years of his strength tor field explorations ate 
passed/' The same authority states : ''Xot a sin^e 
case has been recorded in regard to the formatioii 
of coal which cannot find its cotmterpart and its 
explanation in some of the phenomena attending 
die present formation of peat.'' 

Taking it for granted, theretbre, that peat and 
coal are of the same material, and that the tbrmer 
i only time and ^rcumstanoes in order to 
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some coal 6uch as we now find imbedded in the 
aaine, what a manifestation it gives us of the 
iadom, goodness, and foreknowledge of God, in 
storing up this 

Rbsbeve of the Old Forest, 

lOw to be dug up by man and used in hia service as 

iiel, when the great forests, which have hitherto 
rbeen used for the same purpose, are rapidly dieap- 

)eanng from the earth. 

Although the secular sdentist may not be able . 
Bto see anything farther than a development of 

lature in this wonderful formation, the devout 
■Christian can trace the handiwork of the Almighty 
■'therein, and feel assured that 

" Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never failing skill. 
He ireasures up His bright designs. 
And works Hia Bovereign will." 

Jt is man's duty and province to investigate, and 

I Christianity has nothing to fear from the most seni- 

izing investigation of all God's works, but on the 

UDtrary. " Seek and ye shall find, knock and it 

[1 be opened unto you," are the words of Jehovah, 

I tiey apply, doubtless, as tiilly to the wonders 
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of HU material works as to the tDj^eries of His 
revealed word. 

Whether we are prepared to receive or reject the 
vegetable theory set forth regarding lie formation 
of coal, we cannot possibly deny that everj-thing in 
nature is subject to change. We never see anything 
that has always been exactly what it is when our 
eyes rest upon it. It has, in every iiietance, once 
been something from what it is now, and the attempt 
to follow the changes it has nndergone, and the 
causes that produced those changes, could not fell to 
produce a measure of interest in the mind of every 
intelligent being. 

K we accept it as a cardinal truth that man's body 
was formed of earthly dust previous to its animation 
by the breath of God, why should we doubt that 
coal was made by the same Almighty hand from 
suitable material when we have the 

Strongest Evidence Pobbible 

that such is the case ? And although unable to 
trace the difterent stages through which coal aa it is 
now found must have passed, we should rest assurei 
that an all-wise Providence, operatijig through natu- 
ral causes, has produced this most wonderful safe- 
stance of the mine. 
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Oar duty is, therefore, to receive thia bountiful 
% of God with gratitude and reverence, aud try to 
2 its true value and beauty, however difficult it 
fay be to obtain, or however unconit;ly it may 
{>ear to be. And tlien, as we study the forces 
tiich the Almighty haa employed as His inetru- 
ients in developing this mysterious product of the 
be, our reverence will inevitably rise to Him who 
vthe source of all power, wisdom aud goodness, and 
%o alone is able to control the most stubborn ele- 
^nts of nature, so that they might become subser- 
hnt to his infinite purpose and will. 

The First Discovery of Coal 

j not on record, nor is it known at what time it 

;an to be used as fuel. The word " coal " is often 

fentioned in the Bible and other ancient boolo, but 

■. Smith, in bis Dictionary of the Bible, states that 

Be coal mentioned in the Scriptures represents no 

s than five different Hebrew words, and that the 

i of coals referred to were "probable charcoal, 

|id not coal in our sense of the word." 

However, some beheve that the ancients had a 
powledge of its use, and to prove this idea a passage 
ibin a treatise on stones by Tbeopbrastus, a pupil 
; Aristotle, and for many years the bead of the 
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peripatetic school of philosophy, is quoted. This 
record was dated about three hundred years before 
the Christian Era, and states : 
- " Those substance that are called coals, and are 
broken for use, arc earthy, but thoy kindle and bxirn 
like wooden coals. They are found in Liguria, 
where there is amber, and in Elirf, over the moun- 
t^ns towards Olymphus. They are used by the 
smiths. " 

Cinder heaps, found anion^ ruins of the time of 
the Roman supremacy in Britain, indicate that coal 
had to some extent at least been used by the people 
of that age, but history being silent on the subject, 
we are left to conjecture. During the Anglo-Saxon 
period, however, it is recorded that in that year 
twelve cart4oads of "fossil coal," or "pit coal;" 
were received by the Abbey of Peterborough, in 



It is believed that England was the first Euro- 
pean country in which coal was used to any extent, 
and that coal began to be systematically mined in 
Great Britain about 1180. In this year the Bishop 
of Durham granted several leases for luining " pit 
coal." The coal of Belgium was also developed 
abont the same time, or during the twelfth century, 

r Liege. 
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Coal was First Used in London, 

1 is believed, in 1240, but chiefly in the arts and 
lanufectures, and was eoon considered an innova- 
injuriouB to health. In 1300 couBiderable 
taaDtities were made nae of, and in 1316 tlie parlia- 
[ent petitioned the King, Edward 11., to prohibit 
I use in th& City of London. In order to render 
prohibition effectual, an act, it ie said, was 
iflsed " making it a capital offence to bum the 
^eadfUl stuff." 

Notwithstanding this atern decree, the coal in- 
petry had commenced and was bound to flourish, 
lid, owing to the acarci^ and high price of wood, 
Be use of coal eoon became general, and in due 
ne became one of the great sources of national 
lealth. 

Coal was Mined ik Scotland, 

8 aaid, in the twelfth century and in Germany a 
nndred yeai's afterwards, and the Chinese are 
1 to have been familiar with its use at that 



Owing to a similar prejuihce against coal in 

J to that in London, its use in that city as a 

fcusehold fiiel amounted to little until the middle 

F the sixteenth century. " This was also tlie date 
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of its introduction into Wales, Belgium, and other 
[European eouutrieB." 

The First Coal D:scovbby in America 

(Vas made in 1679 by a French explorer named 
Father Kennapin, near the present town of Ottawa, 

llinois. It is supposed that coal was diecovered 
and mined near Richmond, in the State of Virginia, 
iarly as 1750, "but hj whom and under what 
rarcumstances the discovery was made we hare only 
tradition to inform us." It is said that a small boy^ 
searching for crowlish with which to bait his hook, 
phanced to stumble upon the outcrop of a coal-^d 
which crosses the James River about twelve miles 
ftbove Richmond. After this discovery was made 

mown, further examination disclosed a field of rich 
bituminous coal, covering an area of about one 
hundred and eighty square miles. Mining opera- 
tions were immediately commenced, and by the 
r 1775 the coal was in general use in the vicinity 
for domestic and smithing purposes. It is asserted 
that the cannon balls which were used to kill the 
English, during the war for independence, were 
inannfiictured by the use of this coal, and that, by 
1789, it was being shipped to Boston, New Yorf 
,and Philadelphia. 
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\ The sy8t«maticai mining of coal, it is said, torn- 

enced in the regions of the Sueqaehanna River 

, Pennsylvania about the year 1785. A lease, 

. in existence, dated April 11, 1767, making a 

tent of land on " Coal Pit Creek " (now Pittsharg), 

I that there were coal openings there at that 

Bnt tlie first coal sent from Pittsburg .to an 

ptem market was shipped to Philadelphia in 1803. 

; carried hy a vessel of three hundred and 

ity tons burden, called the " Louisiana," and was 

jild for thirty-seven and a half cents per bushel. 

From this time tlie mining of bituminous coal 

us parts of the country was carried on with 

or and suecess. But what constitutes tlie 



Greatest Event in the Eistoby of Coal 

the discovery of the " Stone Coal," or Anthra- 
«3ite, in the Valley of Wyoming, Pennsylvania, in the 
year 1762. This valley was settled in that year by 
enterprising Yankees from Connecticut, who made 
"the discovery immediately after reaching the valley. 
But, alas! these never before defeated "Yankee 
Jers" eould not make their coal burn. They 
led it again and again, but repeated trials met with 
:ated failures. A blacksmith, named Obadiah 
Gore, was amoug them, however, and his faith in 
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the miueral was undyiug. After ' pondering over 

the matter for seven years, in 1769 this Vilaekamith 

I took a fniaiitity of these coala to his shop, arranged 

I them ill hia forge, and persevered in trying to kindle 

' them, until hnally the black lumps j-ieided to hia 

persistency, and his efforts were rewarded by seeing 

the blue flame dart forth and the red color creep 

over them, and of feeling the intense heat sent out 

of their combustion by the strong air-current sent 

through them by the bellows. 

As tliia Yankee blacksmith was the first white 
man to practically demonstrate tlie value of hard 
coal as a fiiel, he was rewarded by an appointment 
as one of the associate Judges of the courts of 
Luzerne County. 

The Fame of the New Fuel 

spread like wildfire, and in a short time every 
, smithy in the surrounding region were ablaze with 
anthracite. Notwithstanding all the " puffing " it got 
in the neighborhood of its discovery, it was looked 
upon by outsiders with suspicion as a " Yankee 
humbug." 

The same kind of fuel was soon afterwards dis- 
covered in other parts of the state, chiefly by the 
£some hunter coming in contact with its 
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tcrop ; but it was not until twenty-six years after 

Uidiah Gore's experiments that it was burned to 

? extent with success. All the Yankee echemeB 

t could bo invented to make it burn in grates 

iire tried to no piirpoee. Among other inventions 

% was proposed to force air through a tube to the 

leler part of the grate by means of eloek-work 

fcerated by a weight or spring." But all efforta 

• to burn the " stone coal " proved miserable 

|liires. As late as 1812 one named Colonel Shoe- 

' raised several wagon loads of coal in the 

fcuylkill region, which he took to Philadelphia, 

i sounded its praises so highly that he disposed of 

r small quantities for trial. The trial, as usual, 

1 to be unauecessful, and the people who had 

[rchased the coals, believing they had been vic- 

fbized, denounced the colonel as a cheat and a 

iidler, while one person, whose wrath rose to a 

I pitch, procured a warrant for the colonel's 

: on the charge that ho was a " common im- 

r." The colonel, hearing of the grumbling 

Eput hie coal, left the city with all haste and drove, 

, thirty miles out of bis way to escape the 

■ore of the law. This was only one experience 

many of those who at first attempted to 

troduce anthracite as a fuel. However, the diffi- 
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calty to make the " atone coal " bum was overcome 
after a dreadful effort made in 1814 by the firm of 
"White & Hazard, iroo wire manufacturers, at Schuyl- 
km Falls. 

Ha\-ing decided to test the qualities of the anthra- 
cite they bought a cart load of it, paying onu dollar 
a bushel, and commenced operations to get a fire 
started with it iu their furnace. In time the entire 
load was wasted, but the fire did not burn. Another 
load was procured, and the whole crew determined 
to spend the night, if need be, in getting up a fire. , 
The night was spent in the attempt, but in vain. 
They had punched, and raked, and poked, and after 
every possible attempt of manipulation had failed, 
the men, being disgusted and discouraged, slammed 
the furnace doors and left the mill in despair. About 
an hour afterwards one of the men returned and 
discovered that the furnace door was red-hot, and 
in great surprise he flung the door open and found 
the interior glowing with intense heat. ■ All handB 
were soon to work, and it was soon evident that the 
way to get a good fire from the " stone coal " was 
merely to start it properly with wood and then let it 
alone. This discovery was the great starting point 
to the general use of the celebrated anthracite coal 
on this continent. 
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The First Coal Mining in Canada, 

I far as the writer liaa been able to ascertain, was 
de on the north side of Cow Bay, Cape Breton, 
( 1720, and the coals were used to supply the 

fcrkmen who were then laying the great fortreea. 
f Louishurg, which the French erected on the 
jUtb-eaBt ahore of the island, at a cost of 30,000,000 

Three years after England had taken possession 
I the island, in 1766, Peter Bard, Williain Lloyd, 
qjamin Gerrish and James Armstrong, merchants 
B Halifax, opened a mine at Sydney, paying four 
mdred pounds sterling for the privilege of raising 
tree thousand chaldrons of coal, and were com- 
bed by their contract to send half the quantity 
ined to Halifax, and dispose of it at twenty-six 
sterling per chaldron. 
The next record of coal mining in Cape Breton 
B in 1784j by Lieutenant-Col. Desbarres, who was 
tointed Governor of the island that year. This 
I was disposed of at eleven shillings and sixpence 

I In 1788, the Governor who succeeded Desbarres 
tommended that the mines be leased to Thomas 
fey. Huxley secured the lease, and the Gov- 
^waB paid three shillings and sixpence for everjT;^ 



ton of coa! mined under the lease. This royalty 
was abolifliied in 1792 by the Secretary of State. 

From this date mining operations iu Cape 
Breton were continued with increasing yearly out- 
put. The quantity raised from 1822 to 1826, 
inchisive, was nearly 7,500 tons; and in 1872 ils 
had reached 383,343J tons, which were mined that 
year in the island. 

First Coal Discovery in Pictou County 

was made by Rev. Dr. McGregor, the pioneer 
Presbyterian minister, who arrived at Halifax, from 
Oreenock, on the 11th July, 1786. Dr. MctSregor 
discovered the coal on his own farm in 1798, had i 
fire of it burning to entertain the candidates at thi 
election of 1799, and commenced mining operalionB 
chiefly for his own use in 1801. 

Other mines in Pietou County were opened 
during the next few years, and coal was raised in 
email quantities until the year 1827, when an Englisi 
company, known as the 

General Misinq Association, 

who had secure*! the right of working all mines li 
the province with the exception of a few old grants 
sent their agents, who arrived at Pietou in Jun( 
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of that year, in a vessel containing machinery^ 
mining implements, colliers, mechanics and engi- 
neers. This company commenced operations at the 
East River. Their first coal was raised on the 6th 
September, and by the 7th December an engine of 
twenty horse power was in full operation at what 
was afterwards known as the "Albion Mines.'' 
With this incident commenced coal mining opera- 
tions in real earnest in various parts of Nova Scotia, 







chapter xsu. 
Mysteries of the Mine. 

Those who have uot been in a coal mine have 
no idea of what mysterious aights are to be seen in 
this gloomy ineloaure, notwithstaQding the hazy 
Btmosphcre and absence of daylight. The first tour 
of anyone through a coal mine in active operation 
cannot tail to be prolific of strange sights and 
sounds and of novel sensations, which shall not 
soon be forgotten. To this the writer can teg 
having explored the regions of the collieries at 
SpringhiU and Stellarton. 

Although the mysterious attractions of a coal- 
pit are eurpasaingly great, yet it is the last place 
any one should think of visiting for the purpose of 
"sight-seeing." To those who have never been 
a coal mine, the 

Sensations of Goino Down the Entrance 

are wonderftiny strange. Affer getting fairly atartetl 
on the downward grade, all the stories one has e 
heard about the rope breaking, and other coal mine 
rs, seem to flash upon the mind, making the 
(254) 
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impresBion that you are probably going dowu to 
stay. If you enter the mine by & shaft, ae the 
writer did at Stellarton, the first momentous experi- 
ence will be the descciit on the cage. At this stage 
of the journey, although under the protecting care 
fif a trusty guide, without whose presence you 
would not be allowed to descend, your nervous sys- 
tem fails to serve the purpose for which it was made. 
Having inquired the deptli of the pit, as you set 
jour foot on the safety carriage at the head of the 
shaft, it swings slightly, but enough to make you 
realize that you stand on critaeal ground, there 
Jig notliing but a few inches of board, suspended 
I rope, between you and the bottom of the mine, 
s fully one thousand feet in the distance 
Equipped with Sir Humphrey Daviea' 
fety lamp, when all is ready your guide cries: 
ck off! " The engineer, having heard the 
;nal, sets his machine in motion. The cage is 
jghtly raised, and then begins to descend at a 
[pid rate. Your first sensatjon is that of falling. 
B as if that on which you were standing has 
i &om beneath your feet, and you attempt to 
3 for something above your head. As you are 
ing to do this, it seems as though the 
[Otiou of the cage had reversed, and you were 
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moving rapidly on the up grade. During the shi 
tame occupied in the descent, your sensations we 
varied, until you feel the motion become slower 
and your platform gently strike against the bottom 
of the shaft, where you step otf the "stage o» 
light" into a world of darkness, and stand cotx- 
founded, awaiting coming events. On 

Enterihg the Mine by a Slope, 

ae the writer did at Springhill, your experience wii^l 
be different, however, although no less novel. Her-^ 
you go by rail, and will find yourself, with one cr^^ 

two companions, seated in a rude carriage, operate" 
by machinery, descending a grade like the Falls o^ 
Niagara at the rate of sixty miles an hour, into ■ 
hole in the earth two thousand feet deep, and at th* 
bottom walking out into a gloomy cave, 

" Without a gleam from moon or star 
To t«ll the wanderers where they are." 

Your situation on reaching the mine by b 
Blope will be the same in either case. You V 
yourself in a new world from that you left a 1 
minutes before, and surrounded ^vith objects yO^ 
never dreamt of coming in contact with. The luD**" 
nary you hold in your hand, although unable t^ | 
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enlighten your understanding, is quite sufficient to 
make the surrounding darkness visible, and forcing 
the expression, " How great is that darkness ! " The 
Hret impression made upon the mind, as the eye 
tries to penetrate the dismal vista, is that no other 
darkness could for a moment compare with that 
which you now behold. You realize that it is not 
only darkness, but blackness and darkness combined. 
That the ninth plague of Egypt was " darkness that 
may be felt," you remember, ia on Sacred record, 
bnt here you are able to believe is darkness that no 
one could help but feel. 

As your eyes become accustomed to the situation, 
by the aid of your lamp, you discern the rough 
walls of solid coal near where you stand, the moist, 
flat, black roof overhead, and the mine car rail-tracks 
at your teet. All around you is confusion in this 
section of the pit. Cars loaded and empty are here 
passing and repassing in quick succession, and your 
guide has all he can do to keep you from being run 
OTer. 

You start on a tour of inspection, and the first 
object you will probably meet is a man whose lamp 
has gone out, forcibly illustrating the situation of 

I foolish virgins referred to in the parable, and 

ning you to beware of having your lamp extin- 
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guiflhed. As you go forward the whole surroumlin^ 
are calculated to inspire a deep sense of 

Awe and Solemnity. 

You fancy a drop of water falKug from the roo( 
melancholy in ita tone. Distant rumblings, aepul^ 
chral voices, human beings with flaming foreheads 
and spectre-like visage, clattering hoofs, and oflier 
unique surroundings, are more than convincing that 
if this place is not the abode of " the angels whicli 
kept not their first estate," it certainly is not the 
paradise of the righteoua, or land of Benlab, whew 
Bunyan's pilgrims longed to dwell. In such soli- 
tude you find it hard to restrain the eonvietioii ihst 
Heman must have penned the 88th Paahn in » 
coal-pit. 

Notwithstanding all this, and the essential dart 
neas that prevails, there is a ray of hope to cheer to 
heart and encourage exploration in the assi 
that the footprints of the Almighty is here, and that 
you are now enabled to see, although dimly, witB 
your eyes what you had only read in story — " The 
"Wonders of the Mine " — and feel assured thatoBfl; 
half had not been told. 

As you proceed, the body of a horse looms u 
ahead of you, and a swarthy face, made visible t 
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lame of a lamp placed on the brow, gleams out 
Ihe darkness, Lut no body is visible, being in deep 
How, Brawny, bare arms become visible, but 
pediately disappear in the darkness. Yon hear 
f strange sonnda of men's voices, and fancy a 
wr&ll is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
ire you are. In passing along 

TeRouau TUE Dark Corridors 

1 experience a sense of confinement, and must 

1 crowd against the rib in order to allow a trip 

jiine cars, drawn by a horse, in charge of a boy, 

1 dim clothes and soiled face, to move past. 

PWhen walking up an incline plane, or through 

mnecting tunnel, you are sometimes compelled to 

kp, that your head might be saved from coming 

Ujontact with the "ceiling." All the men you 

t have little lamps in their caps, smoking and 

ing in the strong air current. The soiled faces 

iiese persons are about all of them that you can 

Ton occasionally come to a door, and 

I little "trapper" boy, who stands ready, pulls it 

I for you and your guide to pass through. A 

teg current of air nearly extinguishes your lamp 

3i6 door behind you closes. " You walk along 
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the airway for a little distance, and tlien you come 
to tbe foot of a chamber. Up somewhere in thff 
darkness, apparently far away, you see lights twink- 
ling — four of them. They appear and disappear; 
they bob up and down ; they waver from side to 
Bide, till you wonder what strange contortions the 
people who carry them must be going through to 
give them such erratic moveinenta. By-and-l^ 
there ia a cry of ' Fire ! ' The cry is repeated several 
times ; three lights move down the chamber toward 
you and suddenly disappear; then the fourth one 
approaches, apparently with more action, and dis- 
appears also. The men who carry them have hidden 
behind pillars. You wait, one, two, three minutes, 
looking into darkness. Then there is a sudden, 
wave-like movement in the air; it strikes your face; 
you feel it in your ears ; the flame of your lamp i» 
blown aside. Immediately there is 

The Sound of an Explosion 

and the crash of falling blocks of coal. The wav^ 
of distm'bed air still touch your fece gently. SooJ 
the lights reappear, all four of them, and advanC 
towards the face. In a minute they are swallowe* 
np in the powder smoke that has rolled out from th^ 
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tjlast; yon see only a faint blnr, and their move- 
mente are indistinct. But when the anaoke has 
reached and passed you, the air is clearer again, ai 
the lights twinkle and dance as merrily as they d 
before the blast was iired. Now you go up th( 
chamber, taking care not to stumble over the 1 
caps, into the notches of which the rails of 1 
car track are laid. On one aide" of you is a \i 
built up with pieces of slate and bony coal and t 
reftiae of the mine; on the other you can reach i 
your hand and touch the heavy wooden props tl 
support the roof, and beyond the props there : 
darkness, or if the rib of coal is visible it is bar^ 
distinct. Up at the face there is a scene of % 
activity. Bare-armed men, without coat or vest 
working with bar, and pick, and shovel, moving t! 
fallen coal from the face, breaking it, loading it ini 
the mine car which stands near by. The miners a 
at the face prying down loose pieces of coal. Oni 
takes his lamp in his hand and flashes its light a 
the black, broken, shining surfe^e, deciding i 
the best point to be^n the next drill hole, diacuasir 
the matter witli hia companions, giving quick orders 
to the laborers, acting with energy and a will. He 
takes vip his drill, runs his fingers across the edge 
of it professionally, balances it in his hands, and 
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strikes a certain point oii the feee with it, tnmingft 
slightly at each stroke. He has taken his position, 
lying on his eide perhaps, and then begins the 
regular tap, tap of the drill into the coal. The 
laborers have loaded the mine ear, removed the 
block fi-ora the wheel, and now hold back on it « 
it movee by gravity down the chamber to the gaug^ 
way. You may follow it out, watch the driver boj 
as he attaches it to his trip, and go with him to the 
foot of the shaft" or slope if desired. But if you 
wish to explore still further, you can examine the 
mechanical opcratioua of the mine; or, if mors 
desirable, you can look into the mysteries ofeoal 
formation and deposit, which you may be able to 
trace out in some measure by the aid of your liUBf' 
At all events, if you cannot understand the de*? 
mysteries of these things, 



You may plod along as best you can, 

The coals with your " black thorn " tumiugi 

By the dusky miner's misty light. 
And your lamp that is dimly burning. 
You can see the remains of by-gone days 
Enshrouded in mysterieH shrine, 
And return to earth with grateful heart 
And your fossils most sublime. 
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Dnriiig thia tour of exploration for the wonder- 

1 can tind the p(?trifie(l remains of trees, ferns, 

\ various plants, often in profusion, embedded in 

Be, forming the immediate covering of the coal 

[; has been removed from the mine. This dia- 

fcry w-ill lead you to believe that a forest might 

3 existed in the neighborhood at eome period. 

f examining these fossils you will find that the 

Remains op Trees 

found assume various forms, some standing 
ight as if they grew where they now are, others 
aiing in posture, while a few are lying on their 
side. By looking closely into these specimens you 
^vill see that those tree remains which stand upright 
are apparently perfect in original form ; those which 
incline are moulded to the same position ; and those 
fallen have evidently been crushed by some powerful 
Jiressure beyond recognition as trees, were it not tor 
"the fact that the rapid yearly growth of the tree is 
conspicuously visible. By comparison you will find 
that one of these pressed tree fossilB looks exactly 
like a pane of slate color, heavy ribbed glass. 

A few of these fossils are illustrated on the 
following page. The writer selected them from 
many others iliscovered in Springhill Mines, and 
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' Lad them iUiialratetl for the benefit of the reiukr. I 
That marked — I 

No. 1 is a portion of the stem, with branches of the plant, I 

called " Alethoplerit LonchUita." I 

Ifo, 2 part of the eame plant (No. 1), showing closet 

arrangement of the leaves. I 

"No. 3 is a Sigillaria — stem deprived of the bark. j 

No. 4 is known as " Lepidodendron" — stem of the platt 

having some of the bark on it. 
No. 5 is a group of Calcite Crj-atals, of the variety called 

" Nail-head Spar." 

, Manv other cimoeities may be found in the pit- 
I but you have probably seen enough to eatisfy tti^ 
r mind that the mine is a wonderfiil place, and tha-^ 
coal most have connected with it a mj-atery wjiie J^ 
has never yet been revealed. 
. But after all, you have had only one experienc 
I of a coal mine. You have seen something of th« 
' operation of taking out coal, something of tl»e cease- 
less activity which pervades the working portions o: 
the mine. But your visit to the mine has been at a 
time when hundreds of men are busy around yon, 
when the rumble, the cliek, the tap, the noiee ol 
blasting, the sound of human voices are incessani 
If you were there alone, the only living being in thi 
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le, you would experience differeut senBatiouB. If 
etood or sat motionlesa you would find the 
oppressive. One who has not had this 
perience can have no adequate conception of the 

I Stillness of a Deserted Mine. 

1 the surface of the eartli one cannot find a time 
I place in which the ear ie not assailed by noises; 
ixe stirring of the grasses in the field at midnight 
tends sound-waves travelling through space. 

"WTiere there is life there is motion, and where 

Biere is motion there is sound. But down here 

|iere is no life, no motion, no sound. The silence 

not only oppressive, it is painful ; it becomea 

pibearable. No person could be long subjected to 

I retain his reason ; it would he like trying to 

1 element to which the human body is not 

adapted. Suppose you are not only in silence, but 

in darkness. As you are aware, " tliere is no dark- 

i on the surface of the earth that ia at all com- 

ftrable with the darkness of the mine. On the 

[ace the eyes can grow accustomed to the deepest 

poom of night. Clouds cannot shut out every ray 

f light from hidden moon or stare. But down in 

[ mine, whether in night-time or day-time, there 

! lighting up of the gloom by nature ; 
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she cannot eend her brightest sutibeara tlirongh 
hundreds of feet of solid rock. If one is in the 
mines without a light, he has before him, behind 
him, e%'erywhere, utter blackness. To be lost in 
this way, a mile from any opening to day, iu the 
midst of a confusion of galleries, in an abandoned 
mine, and to be compelled to feel one's way to safety, 
is a painful experience," which none would wish to 
repeat. Such experience was doubtless more than 
realized by some of those in the mine at Springhill 
after the explosion when the lamps had gone out. 

Before departing from this scene, a glance at the 
workings of the mine will not be uninteresting. 



CHAPTEB XXin. 

Mechanical Operations of the Pit. 

Having eurvejed the mysteries of the mine, the ■ 

{litural desire is to know how it is operated. ■ Coal 

pniDg seems to be an art with which there is much 

scurity connected, and a real knowledge of the 

t«chanical operations of the mine can only be 

quired by practical observation. Previous to all 

^aing operations a knowledge of the existence of 

B coal stratum must be acquired by the operator. 

L wise man will never open a shaft down to a coal 

iDtine until assured that the coal bed exists in the 

Underground vicinity-. This assurance can only be 

DUned by close investigation. "Where coal is im- 

Kdded in the earth, the surface generally indicates 

I presence by the peculiarity of the earth or rock 

rata, and geological study reveals this peculiarity. 

Satisfied, by surface indications, that coal exiatB 

t the neighborhood, a rigid search is commenced 

i order, if possible, to find the " outcrop." Every 

Mey, crevice, stream, bank, ledge and knoll in the 

iaity is carefully examined, and if no exposure 

F coal seams can be found, the boring process is 4 
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irted to. This procees is aeconiplUhed by boring 
tolea down through the rock strata uutil the coal ia 
iacherl. This operation ia called 

" Prospbotino." 

1 the early days of prospecting, hand drills were" 
[enerally used for this purpose, a sand pump draw- 
ng out the borings to be examined. The next 
nethod was that of the spring-pole, and afterwards 
larae that of the rope method. All of these methods 
lave been superseded by the diamond rotary cutting 
3rill. This instrument cuts in the form of a. circle, 
ftnd makes an annular groove in the rock, forming 
fk core. This core is brought up with the drill, and 
be examined in vertical section. By boring 
flx>wn to and through the coal seam in various places 
ite thickness and dip can both be ascertained, thus 
Enabling the operator to form an estimate as to the 
fftlae of the property and expense involved in deve- 
Oping the mine. 

After finding the coal seam, the next important 
inquiry is how to reach it. This inquiry is much 
^sier answered to-day than it was in the days of 
(rimitive coal mining, when a large hole like a 
iirmer's well was cut down in the rock until the 
I bed was reached, when the coal was dug and 
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ted to the eur&ce in a bucket, or other stout 

, by means of a cominon windlaes, and work 

continued until the water collected too deep for cSm- 

fort, when the pit was abandoned and a new pit dug 

Jbr continuing operations. The opening was then, 

■b now, called a " shaft." 

B During those early days of coal mining another 
H^ode of removing coal from its bed was by means 
Hf what was called 

H The "Drift." 

H^iifi was the most favorite mode, and is stilt con- 
^pnned in some sections under a modernized form. 
^Ehis mode is given by one who was familiar with 
^me operations, thus : 

^1 "Finding an exposed seam of coal in the face of a 
^ftdge or cliff, they would dip in on it and bring the 
^K>al out from the opening in wheelbarrows. A 
HUace was selected, if possible, where a creek or river 
^nn at the base of the ledge, and the coal was 
^nimped from the wheelbarrow directly into the 
Hjoat. In default of a water-way, a wagon road was 
^■nilt at the foot of the hill or cliff, a platform ex- 
^Hiding out over it, and the coal was thus loaded 
^Bom the wheelbarrow into the wagon," 
^K This drift method was evidently a simple way of 
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mioiag coal, and saved all exji^nBe of sinking shafts, 
constructing hoisting machinery, and even saved the 
t tjoet of pumping gear, aa the mine must have been 
Pfcelf-tlraining, being on the elevated bank of a brook. 
I However, as coal is now seldom found in such a 
[place, this drift method is not much practiced, and 
I Would be impracticable in reaching a coal seam one 
I thousand teet below the surface. 

The miner, having discovered his coal seam, com- 
i mences to open 

A Shaft 



[ in order to reach it. If the mine is deep and tiae 
[ rock hard, the operation may cost him $50,000. 
I The iirst thing to be done in commencing to open a 
I' shaft, if the rock is not on the surtaee, is to dig out 
I a rectangular space in the ground until the solid 
[ lock is reached. This space is dug about six feet 
u wider and longer than the space intended for the 
f ehaft. "When the rock ie reached a foundation is 
I gained, and on this foundation a cribbing of timber 
■or Bolid masonry is biiilt on all aides of the opening 
l^p to the surface to protect the earth from falling 
tinto the shaft when opened. After constructing the 
» the rock is then cut in a downward course 
1 the coal is reached. 
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[ Having reached the bottom of tlie coal seam, the 

lerator then cuts from each side of the shaft, and 

i right aDg]ea to it, a passage through the coal 

k>ut twelve feet wide to form the beginning of paa- 

Ees known as " gangways." Another passage is 

ixt cut from each end of the rectangular foot of the 

baft, about half the width of the others, in order to 

1 the commencement of what is called the first 

WB-heading." After these excavations have been 

, passages at the extremities of the cross-head- 

B are driven parallel io the gangways for the for- 

1 of airways. After the shaft has been sunk, 

lese chambers formed, the operator must be 

led by circumstances how his mine is to be 

lated. There are several systems of laying out a 

tne for actual workings, but the general principle 

■operating all bituminous mines is said to he about 

J same, Aa a rule, the coal seam must be fol- 

d, no matter where it leads. Aa the mining 

neer cannot go over the ground and form a line 

as the civil engineer does for a surface road, he 

t advance the best he can, constructing aa he 



I When a shaft has been sunk to the depth desired, 
! openings for the basin, which is to receive the 
be water, must be made below the level of the 
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foot gangway, so that ail the watec of the mine may 
run into it. A pnmp must also be erected tlirough 
the shaft to force this water to the eiirface. The 
airway ia another essential that must be constructed 
in connection with the shatt. The indispensable 
sections of the shatt leading down into the mine are 
the carriage-way, the air-way, and the pump-way. 
The entire horizontal space of opening for a modern 
shaft leading to a coal mine ia thirty feet long by 
twelve feet wide. In this space four compartments 
are made by constructing wooden partitious croes- 
ways between each compartment. These partitions 
are formed with stout timbers called "buntons." The 
ends of the buntona are let into the rock on each 
side of the ahaft, rnnuing across the twelve foot 
space. They are placed at distances of four feet 
from each other, and against these buntons closely 
fitted boards are nailed down the whole depth of the 
shaft. A space of six feet at the one end is allowed 
for the pumping gear, and a ten toot space is par- 
titioned off at the other end for the air-course, the 
two seven feet centre spaces being arranged for 
the cage platforms ascending and descending into 
and out of the mine. 

Immediately over the top of this shaft proper. 
machinery is erected for hoisting the coal. Steam- 
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power is also put into operation to work the ma- 
chinery, and the coal is carried up this shaft in smaE 
wagone, which are placed ou the cage platform at 
the bottom, and, on reaching the top, are removed 
to the "banking out" ground, dumped, and returned 
to the pit for refilling. While one cage, with loaded 
wagon, is ascending one side of the shaft, the un- 
loaded one is descending. Where mining is done 
by shaft there is seldom any other way provided for 
the men to go into and out of the pit than by the 
t entrance. 

,If the outcrop of the coal has been discovered, 
pid the dip over twenty degrees, an entrance to the 
1 by means of a 

Slope, 

tuch as those of the Springhill mines. The slope ia 
i passage into the coal seam similar to that of the 
:, with the distinction that the drift is opened 
rpm the surface on the strike of the seam, while the 
B is driven on its dip. In opening the slope the 
fierator commencea at the surface cutting a chamber 
;i the coal to the width of about twelve feet, and the 
hUI depth of the aeam, following the natural dip as 
s he desircB to go for extension to either side in 
Order to operate the mine. As the opening of the 
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passage proceeds, the sides and roof are sappoi 
by a row of round timlier posts at" each side, and 
rafters across the top. These podta and rafters are 
called "booms" and "props." In opening the 
leading passages throughout the mine the eame Mod 
of timbering is generally used. 

Adjoining this main slope three smaller passages 
are also cat down into the mine, forming downcast 
air-way, pump-way, and man-way. By looking at 
the plan of No. 1 Mine, SpringhUl, in the former part 
of this book, ttie arrangement of these slopes will be 
seen. It will also be seen by Ulustration on the fol- 
lowing page that the main slope leading to the mme 
is laid with double line rail track for the purpose of 
hoisting the coal to the surface. The arrangement 
of this mode of raising coal will be referred to in 
another paragraph. 

The Underground Woekikus 

of the mine, although apparently complicated to one 
who is not acquainted with the arrangement, are all 
designed to work harmoniously into each other's 
service. 

In this chapter the writer would gladly give a 
detailed description of the complete mechanical oper- 
ations of the Springhill collieries; but as this could 
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not be done in a limited space, and might prove 
uninteresting to the majority of readers, a plain 
outline of the general system of coal mining, it iB 

pbelieved, will be more interesting to all. 

The design of the writer is to lay before the 

lyeader the practical operations of a coal mine in 
lAuch a way that it might be understood by those 
who are not familiar with the arrangement of the 



In order to understand the underground work- 
sogB, the reader must bear in mind that the coal 
leam^ in which the slopes referred to have been 
^ened, dips into the earth from the surface at an 
mgle of thirty-five degrees. In cutting the slope 
Sown this incline, the operator stops at a point 
where he mshes to make his 

FiEBT Lift. 

I From this point, which is called the " bottom of the 

•lope," a gangway is opened to tlie right or left, or 

, as the case may be, and extending as far into 

coal aa desired. This gangway is called the 

Mbottom level " of the first lift, and is driven across 

(tiie coal seam on the level, or at least the under 

side of it is level. If the passage is opened twelve 

t wide and the anij;le of the seam's dip be thirty- 



f Jki^TM& tbp Tqf«r ade will he fiillj I 
n^KT dmo libe liivo- ade, if the «vk] h all J 
ran liif swAnHn^ «a«te. Hp«%ver. it is i 
' icv^ " "by Am- BOiMr. w»d we nnsr &cv-<^pt it u 



After diis Im-l has bem «{i«»^ af &r as dented 
aenMB die eoal seam, a aimlar jtaaaket^ is Jriv«a iip 
to t^ coal imrardfi the oatcnip. Tlus 
Bs pBiaDd wtA the mao slope, aud » 
tiufk 1% of eoal is ^eA «4aiidiiig tietween it 
and the dope far piroteAion to each. This (>!I8!:^ 
is caOM a " balance,'' from tbe &ct that a balaoee- 
wheel or dmm is ctmstractK^d at the head tor (be 
parp(»e of converioff the «»1 down its grade to the 
bottom leveL From the floor of this balance, dde 
chambere are dnven into the coal. These iirhanilnn 
ran parallel with the main lerel, ainl are cafled 
, " bords."' When the eoal is dtig in these bordtt it 
'^a loaded in small cars or nra^ns, taken to.tfae 
balance, and sent down to the main level. ThiAl 
these bord£ small shutes are sometimes opened, 
nmnin^ up in a parallel direction with the 
IQufitration on the following page will j 
reader an idea of the arrangement of tfae 
and balaacee, and their connectiou with the^ 
UveL 
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After the first balance has been opened to a 

brtaiii extent, another, at a farther distance along 

tie level from the bottom of the slope, is formed in 

the same way, and beyond this others have their 

Information. These balances all run upwards from 

je main level at distances of about three hundred 

jet, and each balance has its connecting borde, 

bntes, or other chambers. The balances are all 

lumbered from the bottom of the slope inward on 

he level, number one being the nearest to it. The 

•ds are also numbered from the bottom upward. 

ier reference to this matter will be seen on 



Besides these balances, bords, shutes and main 
Bvel, there is a water level below the main level for 
[rainage purposes. An upper level or gangway 
! also sometimes formed, running along the head 
f the balances, and, in connection with all these, 
(ther excavations are made in various places through- 
mt the workings. These passages are known as 
aanways, gangways, counter-gangways, headings, 

B-heading8, break-throughs, inside slopes, etc., 

he whole forming an underground city, with its 

i, streets and other avenues, situated on the 

teclivity of a steep hill-side, whose grade is about 

hat of an ordinary slate or shingle roof oi' a house. 
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■By considering this iQatter the reader will Ije able m 
uomc measure to form an idea of the difficulty of 
fciworking in such a place. The method of working 
Kstich a 8t«ep-i)itching seam must ho from the bottom 
Kr'of where the level is formed upwards. If the bo1>- 
■torn level of the first lift is opened six hundred feet 
■.irom the top of the alope, and the workings extend 
B upwards five hundred feet, the coal will be mined 
E'to within one hundred teet of its outcrop. "When 
I the bottom level of the first lift has been extended 
t-Sis tar as desired on eaeh side of the slope, and the 

■ coal all taken out on the upper side as far as desired 
■• to go, vrith the exception of the portiona left standing 
I- to prevent the roof from falling in, the slope ia 
B' opened a few hundred feet farther down and a 

■ Second Lift 

I formed, and operations of the first lift repi 

I The portiona of coal left standing between the bal- 

1 -ances, bords and other chambers of the mine, are 

■ generally four feet in thickness. On working this 

■ -second lift, the cliambers running up from the bot- 
■.-tom level are not extended so far as to break 

■ through into the excavations of the first lift. 
I Between the two lifts a thick rib of coal is left un- 

■ touched, known as the " chain pillar." This chain 
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»iUar of solid coal protects the upper level of the 
. from falls and cruehea, and also prevents the 
fater which accumulates in worked out portions of 
lie mine above from getting down into the lift below. 
After the second lift has been operated iu the 
me way as the first, the slope is extended down- 
frord another five or six hundred feet, and the level 
f a third lift formed. Wlien this third lift has been 
^erated the slope is opened downwards farther and 
inccessive lifts are formed in the same way, until the 
[deal valley of coal stratum is reached, or, until 
Ebe interior of the earth gets too hot for the miner 
3 work with comfort. The temperature increaaeSj 
t is said, one degree for every sixty feet of perpen- 
Jicular descent into the interior of the earth. 

If the mine is entered by shaft instead of slope, a 
ihaft is sunk from the surface to the bottom of each 
;, and operations conducted on the same principle 
B that of the slope. 

Before leaving the mine, aU the coal that can be 

ised has been taken out and the place is abandoned 

pr ever and becomes a region of darkness and 

The last operations of the miner before 

sleparture consists in breaking as much as possible 

from the ribs, pillars, and other portions of coal left 

K|itanding during the time the active mining opera- 
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tions were going ou. This work ie commenced at 
the feces of the chumbere, at the greatest dietaiice 
from the main entrance to the mine, and progresses 
from that point until the whole workings have been 



This work is called " robbing pillars," and is one 
' of the most dangerous acts of coal mining. It re- 
quires careful watching, aa the rock overhead will 
crash into the chamber if the column is made too 
support the roof. Without this work, how- 
I ever, a large amount of eoal would be lost. It is 
) estimated that about one-half the portions of coal 
left standing can be taken out by this robbing pillar 
system before the mine is totally deserted. 

After all the coal that can be collected has been 
ken out of the mine, the tools and appliances are 
► removed and the place is deserted. One who has 
) liad experience of this last mining operation says : 
. "It is a waste of crushed pillars, fallen rock, and 
blocked passages. Indeed, it is difficult to conceive 
' of anything more weird and desolate than an aban- 
doned mine. To walk, or climb, or creep through 
one is like walking with Dante through the regions 
of the lost. There are masses of rock piled up in 
t confusion to the jagged roof, dull surfaces of 
and slate, rotting timbers patched here and 
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9iiere, with spots of snow-wliite fungus ; black 
fetches of etil! water, into which a hit of felling 
late or coal will strike, and send a thousand echoes 
fattJing through the ghostly chambers. For a noise, 
Prhich ou the surface of the earth will not break the 
[oiet of a summer night, down here will almost 
B your heart stand Btill with fear, so startling is 
t in distinctness." 

By carefully considering the quantity of coalfl 

tat must be imbedded in a few square surface miles 

f seam ten or twelve feet thick, when mined in the 

Fay described, and considering that the Spriughill 

[ field contains ten known seams lying under 

k other, we will not be surprised that the entire 

M'oduct of the tield is estimated at fifty-six millions 

' tons. It will be seen by looking at the chart 

F these coal measures that three of the ten seams 

! now being operated. These are known as the 

l-North Slope," the " East Slope," and the " West 



The most common way of extracting coal from 

B bed is by means of picking, prying and blasting. 

wo miners and two laborers generally work in one 

laraber, and their outfit for operations chiefly con- 

I of lamps, picks, shovels, hammers, 

v-bars, drills, and some blasting material. 
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Wbea Ac coal is first mored at the tiice of ttie 

I thaxaba it » in Ur^ portions, and mast be brokeo 

I smaller |iiec«5; but this u not di^eult, ilb the 

I plknes of cleava^ are at tight angles to 

li other, and the stnlificaHon atmij^t horizontiU. 

When broken, the coal take« a oobioal form, large 

blocfea b«ing composed of aualler cnbes, and theee 

of sliil smaller to the limit of the smallest particle. 

When th* coaJ has been mined and broken at the 

Face of the Chambers. 

and all slatr material se^iarated from it, it is loa^^led 
into mine cars calletl "V»oxe#," and taken to the 
main level, and thence to the l>ottom of the slope^ 
whence it 18 hoisted to the snr&ce of the mine. 

The slope being laid with doable line of nanow 
gauge rails, forming a tramway, and the principal 
anderground esca%iitious of the pit being laid hy 
extension of the same line of rails, and all connected 
at the ditFerent jioints of intersection, the labor of 
conveying the coal from the place of mining opera^- 
tions to the dumping ground on the surface, seems- 
on the whole to be simple and free from all compli- 
cation. Apparently, the most difficult portion of 
transportation is in getting the boxee down tihe 
balance elopes to the level plane. This operation is 
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^^■formcd bj means of a drum, situated at the head 
^Hthe grade, with balance power, This power is so 
^Hlangcd that as the fiill box comes down the empty 
^^B is going up to get loaded. Au idea of how this 
^^unce is operated, and its connections with aide 
^^Kmhers and main level, and bow the coal is con- 
^^Bveyed by horse power to the foot of the slope, 
^Hj^ be had hy referring to illustration on a form'er 
^^Ke- On a subsequent page, illustration will also 
^^He an idea of the mode of conveyance up the elope, 
^^K arrangement of dumping ground. The reader, 
^^Dookiug at this latter illuatratiou, should remember 
^^Bt the earth and timbers of the slope are removed 
^Hfibow the interior, with empty ears going down 
^^n loaded ears being drawn up by the hoisting 
^^He. It will be seen that the sur&ce buildings are 
^Hcnt away in order to show the track rising to the 
3iMght of the dumping place, and the loaded cars 
^•unning out to the extreme end of the dump. The 
■ supporting the dumping platform is also 
s 80 that the railway cars on the siding uuder- 
1 and the screens might appear. This illustra- 
I is made to represent the upper jiortiou of a 
be similar to the 1,900 foot slope at Springhill, 
, the surface buildings and earth covering re- 
The coal is drawn up this slope by eteam 




A»A»oftmag of tke dofw is oa tbc swse lenl,if 
■at s Side ii^^r Amm At floor of the tipple, s 
flMsD ^brt i» natied to get die are to the daiD[«iig 
e after dun- anire od dK tat^ce. The itnmber 
s fontdng one b(»elii^ nke k geDerally seven; 
retfeU windmg en^inee are \xang introdand 
ai some mine* c^Mtble of hobdn^ from twdte to 
fifteen boxes from a depth of five thooauid feet 
At this place the coal is damped down a gia^ 
momng over screens placed nndemeath, and fiiukuf 
reach the different coal cars according to gts^ 
These care are standing on a railway siding benectn 
tiie screens, awaiting the reception of the coal, sw 
when they are filled they are removed and replaced 
' others. The tipple is generally a large, roopi 
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building, conatriicted upon stout timber 

The iloor is about tbirty feet higher than the 

,y track, which ia eonstrueted beneath the outer 

of it. A filatfonn on tlie floor of the tipple 

aiding ia so adjusted hy a single shaft, that when 

Roaded ear ia pushed on it, it tips forward \o an 

gle of about thirty degrees. The end gate of tbe car 

iopened, and when damped the coal runs out on to 

3 screens. These screens are made of longitudinal 

, inclined outwardly, and at distances apart 

; allow the grade of coal desired to run through 

Tbe coarse coal, after paaeiug over tbe first 

; of bars, runs directly into a car standing on 

1 track at the extreme end of the grade, Tbe 

1 which passes through the first set of bars falla 

) a second screen and passes along into a car 

ied in position to receive it. As many screens as 

I are arranged in the same way, and at some 

ea the bars are being superseded by revolving 

lenB, which are said to do the work much better. 

1 hauling the mine cars to the bottom of the 

, £he horses are driven by boys who usually 

in four empty cars and bring out tbe same 

mber of loaded ones. The horses are kept in stalls 

1 the coal stratum near the foot of the slope. 

I the boy gets hia horae hitched to a trip of 
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care he climba Into the forward car, with 
Attached to the front of his cap, cracks hig 
Biiil proceeds along the level into the darl 
shouting or wliistling as he feels inclined, to 
up his conrage. If the grade of the mint 
too steep when he reaches the foot of the fint 
ehamber he is to supply, he unfastens the front 
car from the others, drives the horse up the iueUne 
with it, and leaves it near the face to get tilled; the 
other eiup^ cars are distributed in the same way. 
Oo a siding of the level at the foot of the last 
chamber visited he finds a loaded car, to which ht 
hitches his horse and starts on his return trip to 
where he started with his empty ears, piekiDg op 
other loaded cars on his way to make up his conv- 
plete rake. If the grade of the mine is steep, the 
empty cars are left at the foot of the iacline chwn- 
bere, and are taken up by balance power to fts 
. working chamber?! to be loaded, or filled, on the lew 
siding with coal which has been mined and mn 
down in shutes. At intervals along the main level 
there are sidings tor this purpose and where ntko 
going in opposite directions may pass. 

The position of driver boy .in a coal mine is ft* 
miner's first step of advancemeut. Ha^'ing 
the mine as a httle 
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" Trapper," 

"aduates to the advancc-il positiou of driver, aud 

wards to higher positions. The term trapper ia 

i fix)m trap-door, placed as an air door tor the 

[poae of eoutroUing the ventilating current. At 

i door the little trapper must stand or remain like 

jitinel from the time the first rake of cars pasaea 

1 the morning until the last comes oat at night. 

i duty ia tiresome and monotonous. He is alone 

ive when other boys and men pass through 

His abode is a hole cut in the rib of the 

lage, and, as his light ia dim and often goes out, 

1 do little to amuse himself but whistle. To 

B his oil, the little fellow often worka in the dark. 

len he hears the sound of a footstep or wagon 

broaching his door his duty ia to pull on a string, 

I of which is attached to the door and the 

ler secured where he can grasp it in a moment, 

ten the door will open. After the passengers or 

I have safely passed, by slacking the rope, the 

: Bhuts of its own accord. The trapper boy ia 

lerally contemplative and quiet. An observant 

fcetator saye of the little trappers : " Sitting so long 

pe in the darkness they become thoughtful, sober, 

I melancholy. They go silently to their 

38, when they leave the mine ; they do not atop 
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to play trifkB or joke with their fellows ; they do 
not run, nor sing, nor whistle. Darkness and silence 
are always depressing, and so much of it in these 
young lives cannot help bat sadden without sweet- 
ening them," 

With a knowledge of such facte should every 
Christian philanthropist not pray and labor for the 
day to come when the blooming cheek of childhood 
shall not be soiled, nor the happy smile suppressed 
by the labor of the mine ? 

Viewing this matter from the standpoint of the 
advantages hitherto gained for the working classes 
by the advance of Christian civilization, are we not 
encouraged to hope that at no distant day the driver, 
boy and his horse in the mine will be superseded by 
the motive power of electricity, and the trapper c^ 
tive freed by some contrivance of genius operating 
in hie place ? A good authority, referring to tins 
latter idea, says : " By a skilftil application of the 
regulator and air-crossing, the use of air doors has 
been abandoned in some ot the best ventilated coal 
mines. Wliere there is an abundance of frerfi air 
carried forward there is no necessity for them. It ia 
only the mines inadequately supplied with ut 
through the insufficiency of airways that are termed 
'fiery.' "Where there is not an abundance of jiir, 
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& lame method of using doore to force the httle air 
I circiilatiou here and there and everywhere ia 
lorted to. Plenty of capacious passages will fur- 
ti an amount of air in proportion to their capacity." 
I In order to circulate a live current of air in a 
pie, various methods have hitherto been employed. 
s earliest method of creating an artificial air cur- 
fct, which should be constant, is that of the open 
mace. This furnace resembles an ordinary old- 
bioned fire-place with stout grate bars. It is con- 
victed near the foot of an opening into the mine, 
1 ftirniahed with a smoke-flue built of brick. This 
B leads into the wr passage of the surface opening 
B distance above the floor of the mine. The 
Rume of heat from this furnace passing into the 
r^j creates and maintains a strong upward air 
In some mines the furnace is built at the 
n air shaft a long distance from the main 
thus making it an upcast air shaft. By the 
jtinued use of a huge fire in this furnace a power- 
eurrent of air may be put and continued in 
ion, bat it is found an expensive way of " raising 
|i "ffind," and the system is rapidly giving place to 
Bfther in the shape of the 

EoTARY Steam Fan. 
^ fan is a large wheel without a rim, and, instead 
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of spokes, it has blades like a nnndmill. It is placed 
ox\ the surface over the downcast iiirwaj' of the shail 
or slope leading to the mine. It is operated by steam 
power, and revolves with tremendous force. Its 
average revolutioiiH are given as being about forty 
per minute, and, if the aurroundings are favorable, 
every revolution is said to send 5,000 cubic feet of 
atmospheric air into the mine. 

Of course, the quantity of air forced into the 
mine bj the operation of this wheel depends, to 
& great extent, on the size of the &n, and the 
space of the ingress air passage. Two hundred 
cubic feet of air per minute to every man in the 
mine is considered the amount necessary for perfect 
reapiration, and as this fan ia capable of supplying 
500,000 feet per minute, the quantity would be suf- 
ficient for 2,500 miners. It is therefore obvious that 
80 long as this fan and the air passages are in good 
working order, there need be no fear of lack of' 
proper ventilation in the mine. 

The atmospheric air, after descending into the 
mine, is distributed through all the working cham- 
bers by meana of airways, cross-headings, and other 
passages, which are all arranged so as to insure its ■ 
general circulation. "When desired to force a certain 
quantity' of air mth rapidity to any particular 
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(rfion of the mine, a " brattice," or board partition, 
constructed across the passage. A sheet of coarse 
aivaB, called J)rattice cloth, is sometimes iiBed for 
JB purpose, being lighter and more easily handled 
lan the boanls. 

Upcast Aie Shafts, 
opened in various sections of the mine. These 
are formed like a large flue, ■with their open- 
ga on the surface, and extending from the under- 
ound workings, thus giving vent to the air current, 
ter it has circulated through the mine, to carry all 
iparities whioli it has collected in its course out 
ith it into the open air. The surface conetruction 
'this shaft is called a " cupola." 
The next, important matter to that of ventilation 
the mine is the 

Matter op Drainage. 

The accumulation of water in many mines aur- 
SB in weight the tonnage of coal raised. In some 
Jt districts several tons of wat«r is taken out to 
ery ton of coal hoisted. The reader will be able 
form some idea of the vast quantity of water that 
ust collect in some mines in wet regions by the 
ct'.that the dam of the Springhill collieries has 

lacity for nearly four and a half million gallons. 
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In the system of drainage the dam, or what is 
called the " Sump," is made hj opening a drainage 
level a short distance below the bottom level, or 
gangway, with conueotiug reservoir channels. 

As the workings of the mine are all above the bot- 
tom level, and the water level below it, and the 
floor of the mine throughout graded so that all the 
wat«r will gravitate to a certain point, the water 
naturally collects in the lower ground where the 
basin ia made to receive it. From this cistern the 
water is pumped up through the compartment of 
' the slope or shaft, known as the " pump-way," and 
charged on the surface. If the undergronnct 
workings discharge a free flow of water, it will re- 
quire a powerful steam pumping engine located at 
t the surface to keep the bottom level from being over- 
J Jowed. The most powerful of these pumps, it is 
estimated, will throw out a volume of 1,200 gallons 
of water per minute. The copious flow of water 
coming from a mine soon forms a brook, the waters 
and banks of which present the appearances of a 
sulphureous spring. 

In ailiiition to the pumping and iitn engines a 

HoisTiNO Engine 

in operation in the immediate vicinity of tlie 
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month of the main slope, or shaft, leading to the 
' mine. Carpenter's shop, forge, furnace rooms and 
I other buildings, covering tlie whole surface plant of 
the mine, are all constructed in the same neighbor- 
[ Iiood, and give the place a lively appearance. An 
idea of what these buildings really are may be 
formed by looking at the illustration on a former 
page, of Engine House and Carpenter's Shop at No. 
3 Slope, Springhill, It will he seen that other build- 
ings besides those shown in the illustration are 
I situated in the background, arid must cover quite a 
I 'Space of territory. Among these buildings is a large 
[ one for the workmen, as a shelter from the storm. 
I One is a fire-eugine house, where hose, buckets, and 
I other apparatus ibr extinguishing fire are stored. 
L machine shop is also included, where drills, lathee^ 
lanes, and other essential implements are kept 
ready for use at any time. Tlie drills and picks are 
ily being sharpened at tlie forge, as without these 
e miner could not operate to advantage. In 

Hoisting Coal by Shaft, 

Cheavy upright timbers, from thirty to fifty feet in 
I height, are set up, inclosing the opening. These 
F timbers are well braced and united by cross-beams. 
J structure is called the "head-frame," and on 
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a top are placed large upright wheels, know 
sheaves." Tlie st«el or iron wire hoisting ( 
Srhioh connect with the cages, run over these wheeie 
,nd extend from them to the drum in the engine- 
K>om, around which they are coiled in eueh a way 
&at as one is being wound up the other is being 
Unwound. Owing to this arrangement, as one cage 
descends into the shaft the other aacenda by virtue 
of the same movement of the engine. 

The arrangement of the cage is similar to that of 
I modern elevator. The ordinary cage consists of a 
itoutly built wooden platform, with vertical posts at 
the middle of the sides, united by a cross-beam at 
■the top. To the middle of this beam is fastened the 
end of the wire cable, from which it is raised and 
lowered. On the cage platform a rail-track is laid 
Corresponding with that at the bottom of the shaft. 
"When the cage descends the mine track is continu- 
ous with that on the platform, and the loaded mine 
car is pushed on to the platform and securely fast- 
•eued, when the up-movement eoramences. On arri- 
val at the mouth of the shaft, the car ftill of coal is 
mn by two headmen from the cage plattbrni to the 
/Hpple, the rails being laid to correspond the same ag 
those below. 

Mauy other contrivances of the mechanical oper- 
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i.ationsof the mine might be referred to did Bpaoe 
R pennit, but enough has been stated to give the 
f xeader au idea of the general workings of a colliery ; 
b and any reader of this book who has not been to a 
I coal mine, and should ever have an opportunity of 
f exploring that gloomy region and its surroundings, 
, will doubtlGss be able to express their experience in 
I the language of the Queen of Sheba when visiting- 
I' the court of Solomon : " Howbeit I beheved not the 
I words, until I came, and mine eyes had seen it: and 
L liehold, the half was not told me." As scarcely any 
' ,two mines are worked exactly on the same principle, 
I it is impossible, in writing, to give more than a gen- 
eral description of the mechanical operations of coal 
In reference to this matter, one of exten- 
[ sive experience states : " There is scarcely a mine of 
any importance in the entire coal region in which 
} one cannot find some new contrivance, some ingeni- 
, ons scheme, some masterpiece of invention devised 
■- to meet some special emergency which may have 
I arisen tor the first time in the history of mining.'^ , 
" In closing this chapter, the writer would say that 
one-half of what an observant spectator may see in 
h and about an extensive coal mine cannot be com- 
I prehensibly recorded in any book. 
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After-damp. The gases resulting from combnetioo of fire-damp. 

*lr Shaft. A vertical opening into a mine for the passage of air. 

Airway. Anv psHgage in Che mine rIod); which an air carrent 
passes ; but the term is commonlj applied to that ptust^ which 
is driven, for Tenttlatiag purposes, parallel to and simultane- 
ously with the gangway. 

Anticlinal. A fold of strata in which the inclination of the gides 
of the fold is from the aiis downward. 

Bankhead. Surface of the mine. 
, Balance. An incline chamber running up from the nmin gang- 
way with bolnnce jxiwer at the head. 

Barrier PHlars. Lai^e pillaiE of coal left at a boundary line, or 
on the oLiitikirta of a squeeze. 

Battery. In steep-pitching seams, a wooden structure huilt across 
the shuts to hold the mined coal back. 

Bearing In. Cutting a horizontal groove at the bottom or Eide of 
the face of n breast. 

Bedb Any separate stratum of rock or coal. 
' Benclli A horizontal section of the coal seam, included between 
partings of elatt or shale. 

Blaok Damp. Carbonic acid goa ; known also as choke-damp. 

BloBSOm. Decomposed coal, indicating the presence of an outcrop. 

Blower. A forcible and copious discharge of goa &om a cavity in 
the coal seam. 

(303) 
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Bord Room. A aide ch&mber Tunning from & balance it 
Boilf Coal> CotLl ^Dtainlag in its composilion alatj c 

ceous mHtertuJ. 
Boem* A rafter used in Bitpporting the roof of a 
Bore-hole. A hole of small diameter drilled or bored in 

usnally, a bote drilled for proapectiag purposes. 
Box> A mine ear or wagon in wliich coat ia taken from the mine. 
Brattice. A partition made of boards or of brattira ciotb, and put 

up to force the air current to the face of the workings. 
:-TliroaKh. A cross-Leading or entrance, ased in the mine. 
Xreast. The principal excavation in the mine from which coal is 

taken ; known also as chamber. 
Broken Coal. One of the r^uli 
Bnntons. The timbers placed 

depth, dividing it into vertical 
"Butt. The vertical plan 

cleavage. 
Bnttf. A fellow-worker 
Cage. See Carriage. 
IGarriage, The apparati 
Cartridge Piu. A round stick of wood 

for the cartridge it> formed. 
CBve-Hole. A depression ut the satb«e, caused by a fall of roof 

in the mine. 
■Chain Pillars. Heavy pillars of coal, lining one or botli aid«a of 

the gangway, and left for the protection of that passage. 
Chamber, See Breast. 

'ChOBtnilt Coal. One of the regular sizes of prepared anthracite. 
Choke-Damp. See After-Damp, 
Cleav&ge. The property of splitting on a certain plan. 



» of prepared anthracite- 

a shaft down its entiro 
mpartmenta. 
!B of cleavage at right angles to the fmcs 



n the same chamber. 



n which coal is hoiBted in ft shi 

D which the paper 
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Coal Field. Extent of coal beds in any locality. 

f)oal Measures* Synonymous with coal field. 

Collar. The upper horizontal crosspiece uniting the legs in the 
timbering of a drift, tunnel, slope, or gangway. 

Colliery. All the workings of one mine, both underground aud at 
the surface. 

Conglomerate. The rock strata lying next beneath the coal 
measures. 

Connter-Gangway. A gangway which is tributary to the main 
gangway, and from which a new section of coal is worked. 

Creep. A crush in which the pillars are forced down into the 
floor, or up into the roof of the mine. 

Cribbing. The timber lining of a shaft, extending usually from 
the surface to bed-rock. 

Crop-Fail. A caving in of the surface at the outcrop. 

Cross- Heading. A narrow opening for ventilation, driven through 
a wall of coal separating two passages or breasts. 

Crush. A settling downward of the strata overlying a portion of 
an excavated coal seam. 

Cnlm. All coal refuse finer than buckwheat size. 

Dip* The angle which any incline stratum makes with a horizontal 
line. 

Door-Boy. A boy who opens and shuts the door placed across any 
passageway in the mines to control the direction of the venti- 
lating current. 

Double Entry. One of the systems by which openings into the 
bituminous coal mines arc made. 

Downeast. The passage or way through which air is drawn into a 
mine. 
U 
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Drilt. A mlerOerel eDtranve Ut a mine, driTen ia from the i 

fitce on the coal. 
Drill. Aaj tool Ds«d for boring holes in the rock or cuoL 
DriTin^i EicsTating uit horizoaial pissa^ in or into the mil 
Dntm. A reTolving cvHnder, at the hesd of iinj hoiadng-wsv, 

which the winding rope is coiled. 
E^ Coal. One of the regnlur sizes of prepared anthracite. 
Entrutce. S«e Crosa-heading. 
Entry. The main entrance nnd travelling road in bilaniioouB 



Face. The end wall at the inner or working extremity of aiqr 
r into the mine. 



esponding a 



Fan. A machine u^ei to force a veatilating current of nir throi^ 



Faslt. A displacement of strata in which the 

side of a Gssure are pusbei) up above the cc 

snrcs on the other side. 
Firo-Board. A blackboard, fixed near the main entrance of 

mine, on which the Gre boss indicates each morning the nmAiuit 

and location of dangerous gases.- 
Fire Boas> An official whose duty it is to examine the workings 

for acconiulatioDS of daogeroui gases. 
Fire Claj> The geological formation which is ii^unlly found 

mediately underlying a coal bed. 
Fire Damp. Light carbureted hydrogen. 
Fbsnre. A separation of rock or coal ac 
Floor, The upper surface of the stratum immediulely 

a coal seam. 
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dmgWAjm An excavation or passageway, driven in the coal, at a 
slight grade, forming the base from which the other workings 
of the mine are begun. 

Oas* Fire-damp. 

G<Nlf« The waste left in worked out portions of the mine. 

Gob* The refuse separated from the coal and left in the mine. 

Guides. Narrow vertical strips of timber at each side of the car- 
riageway in shafts, to steady and guide the carriage in its 
upward or downward movement. 

Gunboat. A car used for hoisting coal on steep slopes. 

Head-Frame. The frame erected at the head of a shaft to support 
the sheaves and hold the carriage. 

Heading. Synonymous with gangway. Any separate continuous 
passage used as a travelling way or as an airway. 

Hopper. A feeding shute or pocket in a breaker. 

Horseback. A small ridge in the roof or floor of a coal seam. 

Inside Slope. An incline plane in a mine, on which coal is 
hoisted from a lower to a higher level. 

Jacket. One of the sections or frames of wire mesh of which a 
revolving screen is made up. 

Seeps. Projections of wood or iron on which the carriage rests 
while it is in place at the head of the shaft. 

Laggring. Small timbers or planks driven in behind the legs and 
over the collars to give additional support to the sides and roof 
of the passage. 

Legs. The inclined sticks on which the collar rests in gangway, 
tunnel, drift, and slope timbering. 

Leyel. See Gimgway. 



Lin. All the workingg driven from one levpl in n slecp-pitciiuig 

Loading Place. The lowesl cxlremit}' of tliu hreaker, where pre- 

pnreil conl is Innileil into railwnj ijars. 
Lump Coal. The Isrgesl ^\k of prepared nnlhracile. 
Stanwa;. A passageway in or into the mine, used as & foatira}' 

for workmen. 
Month. The opening, si the surface, of any wny into the mine. 
Xe^le. An instnimenl u^ in l>]iigtiog eoa), with which a ebaitiiel 

is formed through ihi? tamping for the entmnce of the squib, 
Nut Coal. One of the regular ihxs of bituminous coal. 
Opening. Anj* excavation in or into a mine. 
Operator. The person, 6na, or corporalion working a L'olliery. 
Outcrop. That portion of nay geological strnlum which appears 

at the surface. 
OutpPl. Tlie aBiounl of coal produced from a mine. 
Parting. The layer of ulale or bony coal which separat«a hro 

benches of a coal seam. 
* PeK Cital. One of the regular sizes of prepared anthracite. 
Picking SllDt«. A ahute in the breaker from which the pieces of 

slale are pieki'd out by a boy as they pass down with the coaL t 
miar. A colnmn or body of coat left nnmined to support the rooT, 
Pillar and Breast. The name of a common mining method. 
Pinch. See Crush. 
Pitch. Bee Dip. 
Plane. Any incline on which a track ia laid for the purpose of 

lowering or hoisting coal. 
Fockcta. Beceptacles at the lower ends of shutes, in breakers, frnm 

which coal is loaded into railway cars. 
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Pnqi> A wuodea poet ki BUppi>rt the roorof n mine. 
Fros|ie«1[iit;. Searching for inJieatioiiH af catxi on llif aurfatT, Hnd 

testing coal seams from the aiirfnoe i>y boring. 
Pum|l Way. That compartment of & shaft or elope down whitli 

the pump rods and pipes nre eiteoded. 
Bake. Number of cars (.'onstiluting a trip, clrawii at one (iuie by 

any motive power, 
Ub. The aide of iin excavation ne dlstiaguialied froin the end 01 



Ton 



e coal from tlie pillars after the breasts ari: worked 



r steel eylindew hi 



chamber 

carried into inflam triable g: 



Bock Tunneli A tunnel driven through rock 
Bolls. In breakers, heavy iron 

used for brenkiog coal. 
Boof. The .stratum immediately 

or coal overhead in any exca 

M, Byatmymww with breast 
SaCBtf Lamp. A lamp that can 

without igniting them. 
Soraper. A tool used for cleaning out bore lioles in blasting. 
Screen. Any apparatus uaed for separating coul into diflerent 
Seam. A stratum of coal. 
Hc^SrfttOr. A machine for pit^king state, 
Sluft. A vertical entrance into a mine. 
Sleare. The wheel in the head-frnme of a nlmft that sop 

winding rope. 
StU The lime during which a miner or laborer works 

onaly, alternating with some other similar period. 
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Shnte< A niirrow pusaagewa? through which coal descends hf 
gravity from ihe fuot of the hresBt to the gnngwaj; an iijclinedi 
trough, in u breiiker, down wliitli coal slides by gravity. 

I!^iiigle Eutr)'. Une uf the sysleiua by which hiluminouB mi: 
ate entered. 

!tlacki The dirt from bituiuinous coal. 

Slate Picker. A buy who picks slate frimi coal. A rouchine m 
for the same purpo^. 

Slopei An entrauoe lj> a mine driven down through an incl 
CI ml seam. Inside slope: a paHsagc in the mine driven dg 
Ihrongh ihe seam, by which to bring cual up from a lower leveL 

Slojic Carria^. A platform on wheels on which cara are nised 
and lowered in steep alopea. 

Smut. See Bloseoni. 

Splits A branch of a ventilating air current. 

Spniadi The bottom widtii of a slope, drift, tunnel, or );at>gWRj' 
between the le£s of the timbering. 

Sqaeeze. See Crush, 

Sqnib. A powder cracker used for igniting the cartridge it 
blBRting. 

St«anibOBt Co&l. One of the regular sizes of preimred anthritcita 

Stopping. A wall built across any passage to .eoutrol the veutii 

Stove Coal* One of the regular sizes of prejinrcd ainthmcite- 
Striho. The direction of a. line drawn horizontally along anj 

stratum. 
Stripping:. Mining coal by drst removing the surfiioe down 10 tbfl 

coal bed; open working. 
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Samp. A basin in mines entered by a slope or shaft, in which the 
water of the mine is collected to be pumped out. 

Swamp. A depression in the seam. 

Synclinal* A fold of strata in which the inclination of the sides is 
from the axis upward. 

Tipple* A building in which coal is dumped, screened, and loaded 
into boats or cars. 

Trapper. See Door Boy. 

Trayellingr Way* A passageway for men and horses in or into the 
mines. 

Tunnel* An opening into a mine driven horizontally across the 
measures. 

Under-Clay* See Fire Clay. 

Underholing. See Bearing in. 

Upcast* An opening from a mine through which air is taken out. 

Vein. Used (improperly) synonymously with seam, bed, or stratum. 

Wagon* A mine car. 

Waste. Gob ; coal dirt. 

Water Leyel* An entrance into or passage in a mine, driven with 
just sufficient grade to carry off water. 

Wliite Damp* Carbonic oxide. 

Wings. See Keeps. 

Working Face* A face at which mining is being done. 

Worldngs* The excavations of a mine, taken as a whole; or, 
more particularly, that portion of the mine in which mining 
is being done. 



A SMALL BOOK OF GREAT INTEREST, 

COSTAJNINO 

Three Prize Essbys on Tobscco. 
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By a Natl Smtia teAj, a Dodor of Divuiily, and a Lajmin of N«w 
BruMwielt, with Introiliictioii by a Olergjmiui of St John. 



I A FTER exhauativo research, these essays were Written 
\ii- in response to a 830 prize, offered for the beat essay 
on Tobacco. They are each different in style, and form a 
" threefold cord " of valuable information about the " weed " 
never before given to the world in the same style. 

The book is valuable not only for ita AUTHENTIC 
information regarding the ESSENTIAL eleraenta of To- 
bacco, but it is of SPECIAL INTEREST, as it includes 

A COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE TOBACCO PLANT, 
including legends and theories about its origin; its sup- 
posed discovery on the plains of Jericho, and transmigra- 
tion with "The Ten Lost Tribes;" its long night of 
obscurity, emerging to light in the Island of Cuba; its 
sacred association with the aucient Indian worshipper ; its 
transfer from savagery to civilization ; its struggles with 
despotic mouarchs ; its final triumph, present position, and 
future prospects, are all blended in vivid narrative which 
compels the reader's attention. 

As a historical manual the book isof great value. The 
student of history will find in it inytortaut events fiiUy 
recorded, which are only obscurely, it at all, mentioned by 
writers. Its reference to the bartery of young women in 
connection with the origin of slavery in the United Btatee 
will be a surprise to many. 

"Prize EssayB on Tobacco" forms a neat volume 
of 74 pages, and will be mailed to any address, postajge 
paid, on receipt of 15 cents in postage stiiuips, or 10 copies 
liir *1. Special discounts on larger orders, Address — 

R. A. H. MORROW, 69 Garden Street, sr. John. n.b. 
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